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: By the \ WISDOM ‘of BUILDERS ant the 
- JUDGEMENT of COURTS 


OOD DOCK ENGINEERS are not pig-headed. 

When an investment of hundreds of thou- 
sands is involved, real engineering genius dic- 
tates that the dock of superior strength, economy 
and endurance must be built—patent or no patent. 
9 The payment of royalties is no longer debatable 
in the mind of the wise builder when it means 
better docks at lower cost. The Federal Courts 


in repeated decisions have decreed that the 
Ferguson Patent on REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DOCKS must be respected. § Keep your dock 
program abreast of modern engineering pro- 
gress. Read this ever-increasing Ferguson REIN- 
FORCED CONCRETE DOCK ROLL-CALL.Then make 
the one ultimate and inevitable move of wisdom 


by adding your name to this list of leaders, now.’ 


Le 


Detroit Edison Co. 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Company 

City of Detroit 

Union Carbide and Carbon Co. 
Solvay Process Company 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Canton Co. of Baltimore ‘ 
Winkworth Fuel & Supply Co. 
Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. Ry Co. 
Michigan Northern Power Co. 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming R. R. Co. 
The M. A. Hanna Co. 

City of Cleveland 

C. & B. Transit Co. 

State of California 

City of Houston, Texas 

Kelley island Lime & Transport Co. 


City of Norfolk 


Gulf Refining Co. 


Central West Coal Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Sun Shipbuilding Co, 

Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation 
Peerless-Egyptian Cement Co. 
City of Wyandotte, Mich. 

A. J. Dupuis Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michigan Steel Castings Co. 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co. 
Wm. Cramp & Co. 

Havana Docks Corporation 


Detroit Iron and Steel Co. 
The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
City of St Petersburg 


D & C. Navigation Co. 


Anaconda Copper Co, 

Houston Compress Co. 

Stewart Sand Co. of Kansas City 
Anderson-Clayton Co. of Houston 
Mapes & Ferdon, Ltd. 

Nicholson Terminal & Dock Co. 

Staten Island Shipbuilding Co. 

Imperial Tobacco Co. 

Humble Oil Co. _ 

Wisconsin Steel Co. 

Edward W. Bissell Estate, Detroit, Mich. 
Chester Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
Baltimore Dry Dock & Steamship Co. 
Sanford & Brooks Co. of Baltimore, Md. 
Groton Iron Works Co., Groton, Conn. 
Michigan Ammonia Works of Detroit 
Consolidated G. & E. Co. of Baltimore 





THE DOCK. & TERMINAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1248 WALNUT STREET 


Consulting Engineers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GAYLORD W FEAGA, President 
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TIME 


Now is the time 


S a nation we go to extremes. Innumerable instances 

you can think of at once show it. A little while 

ago stocks were going to go up and up.. forever. 

Then, the pendulum swung, down and down. Far too 
fast; far too far. 


Where are we now? What should be done? The out- 
standing feature of this panic is that, for the first time, 
nearly everyone was hurt. Never before has a situation 
like it occurred. Wrong, yes. Overdone, yes. With- 
out reason, yes. Nothing justified so sweeping a collapse. 


The future of business and prices 


Fortunately we—as a nation—always pick up and go 
ahead. No one’s faith in the future of American business 
has been shaken. That there will be recessions in some 
lines is agreed. That they will be offset by simultaneous 
advances in others is certain. As a whole, the financial 
structure is on a far more sound basis than two months 
ago. There is just one thing for every investor to do, 
and do now—straighten out your current position. Clean 
house of the undesirables. Balance your list. Decide what 
purchases to make. 


This organization is equipped and ready to help Twenty- 
five years experience, thousands of clients, a nation- 
wide network of contacts, everything an investor needs 
to assure him of sound, accurate, unprejudiced and 
authoritative advice, is concentrated in Brookmire 
Service. Brookmire’s business is to unearth the invest- 
ment opportunities that exist today. The Brookmire 
objective is to find for its clients the securities that 


not to forget stock investments 


will increase in value, through discovering the com- 
panies and the industries that are destined for the most 
rapid and permanent growth. 


Which will succeed? 


‘Which, at this time, is more likely to succeed in building 


up investment capital quickly and safely — an individ- 
ual operating alone, in spite of the fact that he must 
spend the major part of his time in his own business, 
or the same man advised by an organization of full-time 
specialists with comprehensive resources, whose sole 
interest lies in the accurate, profitable selection of securi- 
ties, so that all clients’ funds will be properly invested. 


The way to investigate 


The Brookmire record is open for inspection. We urge you 
to ask your bank regarding us, to consult any financial 
authority, to send for a complete description of the 
Service Apply any test you like and then determine 
whether it will prove to your profit to secure Brookmire 
advice on your investments. Remember, too, before send- 
ing the coupon, that we do mot advocate in-and-out 
trading. The average individual is certain to lose money 
in trying to catch the ‘“‘short swings’’, and we do not 
attempt to advise anyone on this basis. Lastly, remember 
that every Brookmire client is considered in the light of 
his individual requirements. His personal status and 
objectives are considered in the recommendations we 
make for him. 


Address inquiries from West of the Rockies to Brook 
mire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco. 


BROOKMIRE 
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ANUFAC TURERS of 
electrical appliances, ap- 
paratus and su pplies (like all 


manufacturers whose cost of 
labor is a relatively large part 
of their total cost) will find an 
unusually fa vorable situation 
in Piedmont Carolinas. 


From a manu factu ring angle, 
low overhead, high production, 
and many other economies 
offered here comprehend a 
sizeable saving in costs. From 
a marketing angle, there are 
facts you should have regard- 
ing freight rates, accessibility 
to the rich Atlantic seaboard 
cities and a large local demand. 


Have you the figures on the 
number of electric fans, re- 
frigerators, and ranges sold in 
Piedmont Carolinas alone? 
The facts may surprise you. 


Why not get all the data?In this 
book,“Pied mont Carolinas”, 
you will find just the informa- 
tion you need — factual, au- 
thenticated records of costs, 
freight rates, markets, etc. 


Write for it, and for any 
other information you 
may want, addressing 
Industrial Dept., 
Room834, Mercantile 
Bldg.,Charlotte,N.C. (473 
You will 
swered promptly / 
and courteously. Kee 
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Coolidge v. Hoover 
Sirs: . 
I notice in Time, Dec. 16, that Hoover is ask- 
ing for appropriations for another commission. 
This ‘beaver man,” as you called him last year, 
is undoubtedly starting things moving. Many of 
us old Timers are wondering if he is not under- 
taking too much. Personally I prefer the policy 
of his predecessor, who sat still, said nothing, 
and acted, when he acted, chiefly on the recom- 
mendations of big bankers—men who knew what 
they were doing. 
PHINEAS LAWRENCE 

Fall River, Mass. 

Hurley’s Faith 
Sirs: 

TIME YOUR JUDGMENT HAS FLED TO 
BRUTISH BEASTS IMAGINE A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC SECRETARY OF WAR IN A 
KLU KLUX ANTI SALOON ADMINISTRA- 
TION TIME ACT YOUR AGE PATRICK 
HURLEY DOES NOT PROFESS THE RO- 
MAN CATHOLIC FAITH. 

FREDERICK J. KIENLE 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

Not that it matters very much, but Secretary 
of War Hurley is not a Roman Catholic. If he 
were, what a blow to Col. Bill Donovan, Mr. 
Hoover’s ex-friend, who had to be shelved be- 
cause he confessed that faith. It may be that the 
Catholics claim Pat Hurley, but I know better. 


As I say, not that it matters except as such 
things are made to matter by the press, to which 
your magazine stands as a_ shining correc- 
tive. . 


ALFRED A. AMBLER 
Washington, D. C. 
Secretary of War Hurley’s parents were 
Roman Catholics. His friends in Tulsa 
believe he is a Roman Catholic. He de- 


clines to deny or confirm a nationwide 
news report which stated that he is a 
Roman Catholic.—Epb 

oS cee 


Off the Globe | 


Sirs: 

In your last week’s issue [T1me, Dec. 9] you 
characterize me as “of the Boston Globe.” That 
would have been true three and a half years 


ago. I left the Globe in September, 1926. 

The error is quite unimportant, and I would 
not call it to your attention had I not been 
reliably informed that your identification of me 
as at present a unit in the Globe organization is 
regarded by the Globe management as ‘most 
unfortunate.” I assured my informant that I 
would ask you to correct the error. : 

GARDNER JACKSON 


Boston, Mass. 


House v. 
Sirs: 

Speaker Longworth’s remarks on the Senate 
and the general merriment in the House at the 
idea of the Senate doing “business,” (Time, 
Dec. 16) raises an interesting question. 

The House of Representatives undoubtedly gets 
through its business with commendable speed, 


— — 


Senate 








although often we come to believe that it is 
accomplished through log rolling and the docile 
follow-the-leader voting of men who respect the 
machine which elected them. In the Senate again, 
business is undoubtedly oftentimes outrageously 
delayed, but we often suspect that the delays 
are caused by independent-thinking Senators who 
refuse to vote till they have aired the entire 
question. 

It would be very interesting to hear from 
TIME readers on this question: which is better 
for the country, the speedy legislation of the 
House, or the delayed, much debated, sometimes 
contrary actions of the Senate? 

Wma. G. Cooper 


Cleveland, Ohio 








House Flayed 
Sirs: 

The picture of ‘Mister Speaker” frontispiecing 
Vol. XIV, No. 25 (Dec. 16, 1929) is not 
TIMEWORTHY. 

The field of the banner forming Mr. Long- 
worth s background is at the upper left hand 


corner whereas it should be in the upper right 
hand corner according to my understanding of 
the courtesies due our national emblem. 

Of course the mistake occurred originally in the 
House of Representatives and was subsequently 
ratified (perhaps unintentionally) by the Hon. 
Speaker, but certainly it should have been noticed 
by the /nternational cameraman and refused pub- 
lication by Trme as a poor example of national 
etiquette. 

(The picture should be reversed and remanded 
to the lower house for action consistent with 
this opinion. ) 

Davin Wo. JAMES 

Chicago, Il. 





Clémenceau’s Cottage 


Sirs: 

I read in Trme, Dec. 9, the article written 
about Clémenceau. The story of the “old 
countess” who owned the farmhouse where the 


liger lived and who was so eager to make money 
out of his last home seemed very amusing to 
me. St. Vincent sur Jard, where Clémenceau 
came to rest during the summer months, is but 
a few miles from my home. The farmhouse does 
not belong to an old countess but to a friend 
of my father, Comte de Tremont, who is also 
our neighbor in Vendee. I remember M. de 
fremont telling us of his surprise when, one 
evening, Clémenceau drove to his Chateau de 
la Guignardiere and expressed his wish to rent 
the little farmhouse at St. Vincent sur Jard. M. 
de Tremont told the old Tiger that he was only 
too glad to offer the place to him. The story 
of the old countess seemed the more amusing to 
me in that M. de Tremont is a bachelor. As he 
is very wealthy, I doubt very much that he would 
think of making money out of the last home of 
Clémenceau. 
, 
ALICIA DE LA BASSETIERE 
Boston, Mass. 


om~ 








Ford’s Example 
Sirs: 

Since reading in Time, Dec. 2, of Henry Ford's 
announcement that, far from reducing wages, he 
was ordering a general wage increase throughout 
his factories, I have been watching for news of 
other potent manufacturers following suit. 
















bill ($5.00). 
NAME 


ADDRESS 









| “CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CrrcuLATION Meor., Time, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Curtcaco, ILt. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea 
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THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


makes an important announcement in the 
interest of National Advertisers 
in the Baltimore market 


jobbers and distributors with local rates, which has placed the invading manu- 


|: HAS been an old Baltimore custom to favor locally established manufacturers, 


facturers, jobbers and distributors at an economic disadvantage. Consequently, 
the Baltimore situation as it relates to local-national advertisers receiving local ad- 


vertising rates has been a sore spot for years. 


There seems to have been no ethical ground for the original establishment of 
this policy and certainly there is no excuse for continuing it. National Advertiser 
XYZ located in Kokomo comes into Baltimore with a package coffee. He pays the 
national rate. The local roaster has been permitted to buy advertising in The Baltimore 
News 17% cheaper and in another Baltimore paper this local man pays 50% less than 


Advertiser XYZ. 


There seems to be something wrong with this 
picture. 


Correctly interpreted, a local advertiser is one who 
sells at retail through outlets which he owns or controls. 


This seems a fair definition of advertisers entitled 
to local rates. It is a rule that would work universally 
fair wherever applied. 


At present in Baltimore the rule seems to be: 


An advertiser located in Baltimore 
what his product is or where or how he sells it 
event he gets the local rates. This rule would work chaos 
if universally applied. 


regardless of 


in any 


Since it seems impossible for Balti- 





Automotive, tire and gasoline advertising will come 
under the national or general classification. 


In the future radio as well as other general adver- 
tising cannot be placed through distributors at local 
rates. 


Present contracts will be carried out. 


Henceforth general advertisers in The Baltimore 
News will not have to face rate competition when com- 
ing into the Baltimore market. 


There will be one Baltimore newspaper selling its 
advertising space on a legitimate basis. It will be The 
Baltimore News. 


And just by way of propaganda, 





more newspapers to agree on a definition 
or to agree as to what is fair, The Balti- 
more News feels obligated to act inde- 
pendently in the matter. 


Henceforth local rates will be appli- 
cable in The Baltimore News only to such 
advertisers as sell at retail through out- 





oe The Baltimore News is not a combination 
buy, forced or otherwise. It delivers an 
unduplicated circulation at one cost. 
Incidéntally, this is the largest daily circu- 
lation that can be bought south of 
Philadelphia. Large enough to do a 
REAL job and adequately cover the city. 








lets which they own or control. 


November’s net paid was 160,042. 


Any advertising executives interested in this local-national rate situation in general 


and in the Baltimore situation in particular are invited to address the publisher, 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
A GOOD NEWSpaper 


Represented Nationally by the 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 











Men who ride the morning 
on a coffee cup! 


ON’T expect a cup of coffee to 
clear up a sluggish, half-sick 
system. It doesn’t. And it won't! 

But when you wake up feeling dull 
and logy, go to the bathroom, turn on 
the faucet, reach for the bottle of Sal 
Hepatica—and into a cool glass of 
water pour a spoonful. (Use the cap, 
it’s very convenient.) Drink the spar- 
kling mixture down! 

This splendid combination sweeps 
the poisons from your system promptly. 
Women find Sal Hepatica excellent for 
improving their complexions. Men pre- 
fer it, for it leaves them fresh and fit 
all day long! 


For constipation ... headaches. . . 
colds . . . rheumatism and a long list 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s 30c, 60c and $1.20 


©1929 


of digestive disturbances yield to Sal 
Hepatica’s gentle, thorough action, 
More than any other kind of laxative, 
it combats acidosis, it cleans the blood- 
stream, it clears the system of wastes. 

Well does the medical profession 
know the advantages of this saline 
method. Physicians—our own and the 
European—regularly send their wealthy 
and distinguished patients to the Con- 
tinental spas to “take the cure.” And 


Sal Hepatica is the efficient American 
equivalent of these famous spas. 


Ask your physician more about the 
saline way to health! Ask him about 
Sal Hepatica. Buy a bottle today from 
your druggist. The next morning you 
arise feeling tired and out of sorts, put a 
spoonful in your before-breakfast glass 
of water and drink your own health. 


BrISTOL-MyeErs Co. 
Dept. C-129, 71 West St., New York 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 
| Address 
| City 
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Mr. Ford’s move, although made somewhat 
theatrically, is undoubtedly an effective means 
of maintaining prosperity. Have no other manu- 
facturers since followed him? 

ARTHUR K. GRUNDLE 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

TIME will welcome 
raising. —Eb. 


Glad Britisher 
Sirs: 

At a time when President Hoover and the 
Prime Minister of England are mutually working 
for a closer and better understanding between 
their respective Nations, the frontispiece in the 
issue of Dec. 2 [Laureate Robert Bridges] is in- 
deed a graceful tribute, which I am sure all 
Britishers will gladly acknowledge. 

It is to be hoped that the able criticism appear- 
ing in your, at all times, pithy columns regarding 
the Testament of Beauty will attract the atten- 
tion it deserves. ... 


reports on wage- 





o— 


A. M. Foote 


Veracruz, Mexico 





~-— 
Mother’s Day Man 
Sirs: 

Undersigned subscriber is a “Cover to Cover” 
reader of Time, but, I have seen no mention of 
the passing of Robert S. Vessey, Gov. of S. Dak., 
1908-12. He issued the first “Mother's Day” 


proclamation, full of beautiful thoughts, and was 
a very lovable man. He died 10/17/29, in 


Pasadena, Calif. 
C. A. RITCHEY 


Blanton, Fla. 
o— 
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Canned Goods Aft 
Sirs: 
Concerning 





vour statement [Time, Dec. 9] 
re Carnegie that she did not carry one ounce 
of magnetic material in her hull or aboard of 
her I may draw your attention to the fact that 
although it was possible to construct the ship 


out of non-magnetic material it yet was not 
possible to keep all magnetic material from 


aboard her. All canned goods carried by the 
Carnegie carried a certain amount of magnetism 
in the cans in which they were preserved and for 
this reason these goods were carried in the after 
part of the ship while the earth inductor with 
which the earth’s magnetic forces were measured 
was carried forward as far away from the stern 
as conditions permitted. It may interest your 
readers to know that the anchors carried were 
made of bronze and the anchor cable was very 
heavy Manila hawser. All stoves in galley as 
well as cooking utensils were of non-magnetic 
material. 
F, JANSEN 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


—_ = 
Immoral Oregonian 
Sirs: 

In the reading room of the public library I 
noticed the sign, ‘‘Because someone is continually 
stealing Time, it must be kept at the desk. Ask 
for it.” There is free publicity for you. For 
several years I have known you are a genius 
but I never realized you would drive a person 
to such moral laxity. 

ELIZABETH TOBIN 

Portland, Ore. 

Let Portland’s Time-stealer mend _ his 
ways, subscribe.—Eb. 
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Wingshooting, Cont. 
Sirs: 

Duck Hunters attention: Issue of Dec. 2, p. 6. 

“If the hunted thing is in the middle of the 
picture it is killed.’”’ (Correct) 

In all due respect to W. R. Slaughter; very 
few expert field shots lead birds but the gun is 
aimed directly at the object in flight, firing as 
the barrel is moving with the bird. 

Limited bags are due because the tendency !s 
to stop the barrel when the trigger is pressed. 

Lane Fark, M.D. 





Eureka, Cal. ; 
“Me & My Shadow” 
Your recent comments on Cuba’s President 


Machado have been very interesting. 
There is a yarn making the rounds here on 


a 
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Bi © We shall we do in the South 2’ 








MEETING of directors—a conference of ex- 
ecutives — consideration of some important 
phase of policy or procedure in the South. 
Discussion—the urge to action-—questioning— 
careful deliberation. . 
Then, from someone present 


now, The First National has long been known for 
its definite and willing policy of interested co- 
operation far beyond the accustomed range of 
ordinary banking service. 


“In many different matters 


; vitally affecting our opera- 
who through other affiliations The Southeast’s Largest tions, your suggestions have 
has previously participated in Banking Group guided us to more effective, 


the solution of a Southern 


> 


more profitable methods,” re- 


‘4 The First National Bank Atlanta ‘ ‘ 
problem — from a banking Trust Company of Georgia - Atlanta cently said the Southern head 
connection—from one source First National Company- Atlanta of a nation-wide organization. 
or another will come the in- First National Associates Atlanta “Ten years’ progress in four 

P ° lar; : = i A . - 
evitable suggestion, “Take up National Exchange Bank Augusta —that’s what your institu- 

‘ “th The Fir Fourth National Bank Columbus ie | d 
the subject wit e =“ Continental Trust Company Macon tion $s counsel an eo 
National Bank of Atlanta. The First National Bank once tion have meant to us. 

A great Southern bank Liberty Bank and Trust Company~— Savannah If you have a Southern 
with a national point of view, Aggregate Resources More Than problem, act on the inevi- 
intimately acquainted with 150 Million Dollars table suggestion. Take up the 
every aspect of Southern eco- Aggregate Capital, Surplus and subject now with The First 
nomic life from 1865 until Profits, $25,000,000 National of Atlanta. 





a 


The First National Bank 
of Atlanta 


ESTSLBLISHED 1865 
Ys 


A MERGER OF THE ATLANTA AND LOWRY NATIONAL BANK AND THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
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How you can obtain a 


Leading Book each month 


for only 42c 


By Charles R. Daniels 


their places in modern publishing 

methods. Such clubs have their 
advantages and disadvantages, as every- 
one knows. 


It is difficult, however, to find any 
drawbacks to the newest idea in book 
clubs. It goes one courageous step ahead 
of any similar plan, benefiting author, 
publisher and reader. 

The reader is perhaps benefited most of 
all. For this new book club not only gives 
him the month’s outstanding book se- 
lected by a distinguished Editorial Board 
—but cuts the price to 1/6 the usual cost! 

It is called the Paper Book Club. And 
how this club came into being is in itself a 
fascinating story. 

About a year ago a publisher, and a 
group of editors and writers met to dis- 
cuss a plan for reducing the price of good 
books. It was noted that many of the 
most significant names in literature, John 
Galsworthy, Edith Wharton, Hugh Wal- 
pole, James Branch Cabell, Jacob Wasser- 
mann, etc., were in the best-seller class. 
“There can be no doubt,” one critic 
argued, “that Americans will read any 
amount of good literature if it is put 
within their reach.” 

The publisher said: “If enough buyers 
can be assured in advance, it is possible to 
sell outstanding new books for only 42c a 
volume.” 

And it is upon this theory of mass sell- 
ing that the Paper Book Club is founded. 
By replacing heavy board and cloth bind- 
ings with special Art Stock paper covers, 
the books are made lighter and therefore 
much Jess expensive to handle. This re- 
duces the price to the reader considerably. 
Thus, the demand for these books is 
enormous, resulting in a saving of more 
than 80% to you. 

I have before me now one of the Paper 
Bool: selections, ‘‘ Frederick the Great” by 
Margaret Goldsmith. Members of the 
Club received this fine book for the un- 
believably low price of 42c. It contains as 
many words as the average $3 or $4 
volume—and is printed in regular size 
type, clear and readable. In England this 
fascinating biography sold for $3.00 (12s. 
6d.). The Paper Book Edition contains 
22 new illustrations and sells for less than 
1/7 the price! 

The first volume sent out to subscribers of 
this remarkable new book club was a romantic 
novel, “The Golden Wind” by Takashi Ohta 
and Margaret Sperry. This book became so 
popular that shortly after publication an extra 
edition of 15,000 copies was printed to meet 
the large demand. A recent selection, ““Dewer 
Rides” by L. A. G. Strong is a powerful novel 
which has been widely discussed in England, 
where it received unusual critical praise. 

Fact or Myth” by Stuart 


B= clubs have definitely taken 


“Prosperity: 


Chase is another Paper Book Club selection. 


Stuart Chase is well-known as co-author of 
“Your Money's Worth.’ His new book is even 
more timely and valuable. It is a fascinating 
and daring expose of the American money 
problem. 


It is hard to believe that important new 
books like these, among the best in fiction and 
non-fiction, can be beautifully printed and de- 
signed—and sell for only 42c a volume. Yet 
this is exactly what the Paper Book Club is 
doing every month. Already tens of thousands 
of men and women have become members of 
this unique literary organization. For $5.00 a 
year they receive on the 25th of each month 
some leading book never before published in 
America and selected by a committee of well- 
known literary men. 

Credit for this remarkable new publishing 
innovation must go to the members of the 
distinguished Editorial Board. Padraic Colum, 
famous Irish poet, critic and _ story-teller, 
Everett Dean Martin, a celebrated educator 
and author of “The Meaning of a Liberal 
Education,’ Lincoln Colcord, eminent critic 
and reviewer, Louis Untermeyer, outstanding 
American editor, poet and critic, Horace M. 
Kallen and Charles Boni, the publisher. 

From the very beginning these men won the 
support of the reading public for their enter- 
prise. Thousands of members have subscribed. 
During the year they will receive the leading 
books of fiction, history, biography, travel— 
beautifully designed by Rockwell Kent, art 
editor and Elmer Adler, director of printing. 
Membership to the Paper Book Club is open 
to all. Through this club anyone can secure 
outstanding new books—for only 42c a volume! 

* * ~ 

Perhaps you would like to subscribe to Paper 
Books, but are not quite sure that fine books 
can be sold for such an amazingly low price. 
Now you can fest the Paper Books! For a lim- 
ited time we make this unusual offer: Let us 
send you the current Paper Book selection, for 
5 days’ free examination. Read the book. See 
for yourself how attractive and durable these 
unique \olumes are. Then, if you do not feel 
that this is one of the greatest book bargains 
ever offered—12 outstanding books a year for 
less than the price of two—simply return the 
book, and you have lost nothing. 

If you like the book, simply send $5.00 for 
one year’s subscription to the Paper Book Club. 
Thereafter you will receive on the 25th of each 
month a new and important book of fiction or 
non-fiction which ordinarily sells for $2.50, 
$3.00 or $5.00. Send your subscription in now, 
before the price is raised. Charles Boni, Paper 
Book Club, Dept. 1412A, 80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

CHARLES BONI, PAPER BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 1412A, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me the current Paper Book. Within 
5 days after receiving the book I will send you $5.00 
for my paid-in-full subscription to Paper Books (a 
new book each month for 12 months) or return the 
book without cost or obligation. (Send check with 


coupon if you prefer.) 
($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad) 


Name. ; Bice kits wheats ele 
(Please print name plainly) 

Address. eevee 
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how a hilarious sailor strolled down a street in 
Guantanamo City singing ‘““Me and My Shadow.” 
He was arrested and spent a night in the Hotel 
De Callaboose. The police, it seems, thought he 
was making fun of Machado. 
G. I. 


Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 
a oreo 
Deeper Hole 
Sirs: 

In Time, Dec. 9, p. 61, under Science, you say 
“The deepest man-made hole in the world is in 
Orange County, Cal., 8,201 feet deep.” 

At Texon, Tex., the Group One Oil Corp., had 
drilled an oil well to 8,525 feet when I left that 
vicinity last fall. The well came in on low pro- 
duction but, to the amazement of oil men, vol- 
ume both of gas and oil began to mount soon 
after, increasing markedly each 24-hour period. 
Oil was of such high gravity it was said to be 
fit for use for fuel for automobiles without 
refining. 

Branbon B. WooLtey 

New Orleans, La. 
ne 





Not the Kaiser 
Sirs: 

May I call attention to an error in the title 
below the picture on p. 14, Time, Nov. 25? It 
should read “Theodore Roosevelt and Friends,” 
omitting “Kaiser Wilhelm,” for he was not there. 
This picture was taken early in the morning, May 
10, 1910, at the exit of the private waiting room 
of one of Berlin’s railroad stations (Stettiner 
Bahnhof, I think), while the Colonel and mem- 
bers of the American Embassy there to receive 
him waited for their conveyances to come up. 
The crowd outside was cheering. I recall this 
occasion very distinctly and even more distinctly 
the actual meeting of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Emperor Wilhelm, which took place the next 
day at an entrance of the Neu Palais, Potsdam; 
the Emperor stepped forward and heartily greeted 
the ex-President as he alighted from his carriage. 
I happen to know, because I was present on both 
occasions—as the Military Attaché at Berlin and, 
for the week of the Colonel’s visit, his Aide. 
The four figures in the doorway, shown in the 
picture in question are, left to right, Theodore 
Roosevelt, myself, a German officer (probably an 
adjutant representing the Emperor), Irwin 
Laughlin (the First Secretary of the Embassy). 

S. G. SHARTLE 
Colonel, C. A. C. (Dol). 


To Col. Shartle all thanks for correct- 
ing a photographer’s 20-year-old error. 
—Eb. 





—— 


Dare Not Quit 
Sirs: 

We are broadcasting “NEWSCASTING” every 
evening at 6:15 and this feature is very much 
appreciated by our listeners. 

We missed it one evening last week, owing 
to a special commercial program, and had no 
less than 108 phone calls from folks wanting 
to know why we didn’t put “NEWSCASTING” on 
the air. We haven’t dared leave it off the 


program since... . 
C. W. CAMPBELL 
Station Director 
Station KGRS 
Amarillo, Tex. 


The Weekly Newsmagazing 
(Reg, U. S. Pat. Off.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
Managing Editor: John §S. Martin. 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird S. Goldsborough, E. D. Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Washington Dodge 
Il, Mary Fraser, William D. Geer, Wilder Hob- 
son, Albert Hubbeil, David W. Hulburd Jr., Alan 
Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Eliza- 
beth Moore, Carl J. Mueller, Frank Norris, 
Francis deN. Schroeder, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. . 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, II]. 
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. . » Lined across the road in a narrow defile near Laffray, 
stood a nervous detachment of Bourbon troops. Nervous, 
because they knew that coming nearer every moment down 
the winding road from Digne walked a small dark man who 
had once been master of Europe, more recently exile- 
Emperor of Elba. For this man they had seen their com- 
rades die at Austerlitz and Jena. For him they had bled and 
suffered. And for him they had again gone into battle, not 
once, but many times. But now their officers spoke of him 
as “the enemy” and he came suddenly with a handful of 
veterans to reconquer his lost France. Their duty: to head 
him off before he reached the discontented city of Grenoble. 
Their orders: to shoot him the moment he should appear. 
Their obedience: doubtful, for the first time. Muskets 
charged, faces inscrutable, they waited. 


Behind ther, their officers were discussing a retreat, 
when the Little Corporal came in view, paunchier than be- 
fore but “ressed as every soldier in France had known him, 
in the old gray surtout, cocked hat, tri-color cockade. The 


soldiers paled, hesitated. Napoleon paused, ordered his 
followers to lower their guns. 


“There he is! Fire!’’, cried a Royalist captain. In tense 
silence the click of muskets being cocked startled even 
grizzled veterans of Austerlitz. Napoleon advanced within 
pistol shot, walking slowly, alone. Throwing open his coat, 
he displayed the familiar uniform. In a strong, calm voice he 
called: “‘Soldiers of the Fifth, recognize me! If there be one 


soldier among you who would shoot his Emperor, let him do 
it. Iam here...” 


Bewildered Royalist officers saw their ranks melt into a 
mob of sobbing, cheering men, throwing themselves at the 
Emperor’s feet... 


Within a few hours towns-folk, peasants and soldiers were 
hilariously battering down the locked gates of Grenoble so 
their Emperor might enter. Later, a delegation brought him 
pieces of splintered wood and bronze. “Since we have no 
key to the city we have brought Your Majesty the gate 
Neem..." 


...So in part, had TIME been published in 
March, 1815, would it have chronicled Napoleon’s 
first bloodless victory of the Hundred Days, three 
months before Waterloo. So, too, would TIME 
have told how Napoleon left Grenoble thirty-six 
hours later with seven thousand men; how Louis 
XVIII despatched regiment after regiment to stop 
him and how, almost to a man, the armies sent to 
stop the ‘‘Usurper’’ joined Napoleon’s army in its 
march towards Paris; how, less than ten days 
later, a placard was found on the Vendome column 
in Paris: ‘Napoleon to Louis XVIII. My good 
brother, it is useless to send me any more troops. 
I have enough.” 


Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, 
turn increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit. These publica- 
tions, fair-dealing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the public weal 
in the sense that they report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 
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To 


“BRYANT-IZE” 


your house would 


transform it in more 


ways than you 


probably realize, 


MAKE IT 


gore 


because the base- 
ment is added to the 
clean and useful, 
livable space. 


because a Bryant 
Boiler generates no 
soot, dust, grime or 
greasy vapors. 


because no furnace 
tending is required. 


because the daily 
dusting requires less 
time and effort. 


because uniform 
temperatures are 
maintained—no 
sweltering one mo- 
ment and being 
chilled a half-hour 
later. 


because tempers are 
never worn ragged 
by break-downs or 
the need for frequent 
coddling of a balky 
furnace or a compli- 
cated mechanism. 


Enlarge 
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As clean in the basement 
as it is in the picture,” a 
Bryant Boiler is, in addi- 
tion, an attractive piece 
of basement furniture. 


your present home at little cost 


Is your house crowded? En- 
large it by installing Bryant 
Gas Heating, which adds the 


basement to the use- 
ful livable space. 


Remove fuel bin 
or fuel tanks as well 
as all refuse cans 
and tools. Eliminate 
soot, ashes, dust, 
grime, vapors and 
odors. Let your 
family and friends 
enjoy the new and 


cleanly spaciousness thus 


secured. 


Play rooms, recreation rooms, 


BRYANT 
HEATING 


~lels 
your Pup 
be your 
furnace 
Man 








studies, dens, dance floors— 
these are just a few of the 
basement rooms popular in 


modern residences 
that are now being 
added to old resi- 
dences modernly 
remodeled. 


The new MODEL 
45 Bryant Boiler 
does not even re- 
quire screening. It 
can be placed in full 
view in a smartly 


decorated room and har- 


monize completely with its 


surroundings. 


Let us send you descriptive color-plates showing 


modern, livable basements. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


17824 St. Clair Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 





The coupon makes 


it easy to write for 


the complete story. . 


Send me the 


complete 
story about 
Bryant 
Heating 


Address 


© BHMC 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Appointments 

A great advocate of The Home during 
the campaign, President Hoover has sur- 
prised nobody by the fewness of his ap- 
pointments of women to public offices. 
But lately he put aside his feeling against 
women as Office-holders long enough to 
listen to arguments by his Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew William Mellon in 
behalf of Miss Annabel Matthews of 
Gainesville, Ga. The arguments seemed 
so irresistible that President Hoover last 
week appointed Miss Matthews to the 
U. S. Board of Tax Appeals ($10,000 per 
year), the first woman ever named to this 
potent buffer agency between the Treasury 
and the taxpayer. 

A graduate of Brenau College in her 
home town, Miss Matthews taught school 
for a dozen years in Georgia, went to 
Washington 15 years ago as a clerk in the 
Treasury’s Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Ambitious, she studied law, became a dou- 
ble taxation expert, accompanied U. S. 
delegations abroad to international tax con- 
ferences. 

When her nomination reached the Sen- 
ate, Miss Matthews’s experience in and 
connection with the Treasury were para- 
doxically the very things that militated 
against her immediate confirmation. Con- 
firming her once, the Senate withdrew its 
approval for further consideration after 
Senator Couzens, Treasury foe, unearthed 
a Senate resolution barring appointments 
directly from the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue to the tax board lest the board be 
packed with Treasury appointees. 

@ Other appointments by President Hoo- 
ver last week caused the Senate to bark, if 
not bite. Because he had named Albert 
L. Watson a U. S. District Judge in Penn- 
sylvania, President Hoover was charged 
with heeding the demands of William Wal- 
lace Atterbury, Pennsylvania R. R. pres- 
ident, Pennsylvania’s Republican National 
Committeeman, rather than his own Attor- 
ney-General, and of treating the G. O. P., 
North, better than the G. O. P., South. 
Likewise abuse was heaped upon the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of Richard Joseph 
Hopkins as a U. S. Judge in Kansas, 
charged with accepting speaking fees from 
the Anti-Saloon League while a staff offi- 
cial, 

@ President Hoover last week reappointed 
Joseph Bartlett Eastman to the lately 
active Interstate Commerce Commission 
(see p. 11) to the great disgruntlement of 
reactionary rail men. Also appointed to 
the I. C. C. was Robert M. Jones of Ten- 
nessee. 

@ In the East room a sober public Christ- 
mas tree, adorned with a scene of the Na- 











international 


Miss ANNABEL MATTHEWS 
The President could not resist. 


tivity, was set up while a family tree 
upstairs was decked with tinsel, colored 
lights. Mrs. Hoover had _ bookstores 
searched for travel and mystery books, 
the President’s favorites. From all over 
U. S. poured in gifts for the President, 
mostly neckties and wrist-watches. Fifty 
children of Cabinet members and other 
officials were invited to a special White 
House Christmas party. 

@ To the White House went conscientious 
Major O. Lee Bodenhamer, National Com- 
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mander of the American Legion, to ply 
the President with dozens of plans for 
Legion-sponsored reforms. 

@ How U. S. citizens live, thrive, tend 
their families, amuse themselves, go insane, 
was a study President Hoover last week 
assigned to another new commission—The 
Research Committee on Social Trends— 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
@ From nine of her War debtors the U. S. 
one day last week received a semi-annual 
installment of $98,657,973. Two days later 
the President signed the Mellon-Berenger 
agreement by which a tenth debtor, France, 
will pay $6,847,674,104 in 62 years. 





Morrow v. Young? 

“T appreciate highly the great honor. 
... I will accept ...as soon as my 
public obligations already assumed have 
been discharged. . . . I will be a candi- 
date in the Republican primary... . I 
will give my best to State and Na- 
tigi...” 

Thus New Jersey’s Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico, last week 
formally accepting the U. S. Senate seat 
to which he will return from the London 
naval conference (Trme, Dec. 9). The 
day before, 50 potent New Jersey Re- 
publicans had met at Orange, formed 
the “Morrow-for-President-in-1936 Club.” 
Meanwhile the New York Telegram in a 
front page story had given a headline 
nomination to New York’s Owen D. Young 
as Candidate Morrow’s 1936 Democratic 
opponent. 


THE CABINET 


Submarines & Innuendoes 

“I christen thee V-5!/” 

Delicately cracking a bottle of grape 
juice over its Gloucester fisherman’s bow 
Mrs. Charles Francis Adams, wife of the 
Secretary of the Navy, solemnly pro- 
nounced these words at Portsmouth, 
N. H., last week as the Navy’s largest 
submarine slid down the stocks and out 
upon the Piscataqua River. Beside her 
stood her son, Charles Francis Adams 
Jr. and Admiral Charles F. Hughes, Chief 
of Naval Operations. Snow was falling on 
her fur coat, on her bouquet of roses. 
Navy men pressed about her solicitously, 
to shield her from the storm. 

Navy Yard workmen who had built the 
V-5 gave Mrs. Adams a silver platter on 
which was an engraved likeness of their 
handiwork. The V-5 is a long-range cruis- 
ing vessel, 37t feet long, with a surface 
displacement of 2,760 tons.* She will be 





*World’s largest submarine: France’s Le Sur- 
courf, with a displacement of 3,256 tons. Largest 
British submarine: X-1, with a displacement of 
2,700 tons. 
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CHRISTENING CEREMONY 


Her husband (Delegate Adams) staye 


commissioned next May. Plans were has- 
tened for starting construction on her 
twin, the V-7. 

On the day the V’-5 took the water, 42 
naval officers were graduated from the 
Navy’s special submarine school at New 
London, Conn., to help man this growing 
arm of national defense. 

These naval activities, of course, in no 
wise reduced the determination of Secre- 
tary of State Henry Lewis Stimson and 
other U. S. delegates to the London Naval 
Conference to talk Japan’s delegates out 
of their demands for large submarine ton- 
nage. With nice new bags and trunks 
ceremoniously packed by his wife who 
remained behind in Tokyo, onetime Jap- 
anese Premier Reijiro Wakatsuki had 
brought his delegation to Washington for 
a brief diplomatic visit on the way to 
London. To his suburban home, Woodley. 
Statesman Stimson invited Delegates 
Wakatsuki and Takarabe, there with U. S 
Delegate Morrow, discussed naval mat- 
ters with them for 150 minutes. Not to 
embarrass the Japanese with a preponder- 
ance of U. S. delegates, Secretary of the 
Navy Adams did not attend. 

The Japanese naval demands: 1) 70% 
of the largest auxiliary fleet allowed the 
U. S. or Britain; 2) a flexible interchange 
of auxiliary tonnage between categories; 
3) retention of their full submarine 
strength of 71 ships (78.497 tons). Like 
good diplomats, they were ready to give 
in on demands No. 1 and 2 but on demand 
No. 3 all the persuasiveness of Statesman 
Stimson could not bridge them to compro- 
mise. Vainly Mr. Stimson tried to show 
them that submarines were useless against 
battleships, that they served only as 
weapons of uncivilized warfare against 
unarmed merchantmen. Possibly the Jap- 
anese interpreter failed to translate the 
full vigor of the Secretary’s arguments; 
perhaps the Japanese delegates were really 
intent on holding their position on sub- 
marines. In any event no agreement was 
reached. 


d away from Woodley so that 


The evening the Japanese delegates were 
dining in state with President Hoover at 
the White House, the presses of the Wash- 
ington Post were reeling off a sly editorial 
which next morning rudely jarred the 
polite placidity of the Washington con- 
versations. 

“There was much speculation in Jap- 
anese . . . circles as to the reason for his 
| Adams’] absence. . . . A second confer- 
ence is to be held, but the name of the 
Secretary of the Navy is not on the list. 
. . . The public would be vastly reassured 
if the Secretary of the Navy should take 
part in conferences which may shape the 
future of the Navy. There is full confi- 
dence in Charles Francis Adams. . . . He 
is possessed of more knowledge regarding 
the Navy than any other delegate. When 
Mr. Stimson and Mr. Morrow enter into 
en exchange of naval views with such an 
expert as Admiral Takarabe it is not to 
be expected that the Americans could hold 
their own.” 

Wrathful indeed was Statesman Stim- 
son at the Post. Turning to the resounding 
publicity board of his own department, he 
issued a formal statement in which he ex- 
plained that Secretary Adams’ absence was 
due to a courteous limitation of the size 
of the Woodley meeting, that Secretary 
Adams had voluntarily abstained from 
that meeting, and had actually suggested 
its participants. Continued Statesman 
Stimson: 

“Tt is quite clear that it is the deliberate 
intention of that editorial to attempt to 
make trouble among the American dele- 
gates, to discredit our Government before 
the Japanese delegation and thus to try to 
cause a breakdown of the London con- 
ference. . . . The Washington Post has a 
full right to oppose a limitation in arms. 
but I do not believe the American people 
approve of attempts to humiliate and 


cause dissension in their Government be- 
fore representatives of foreign govern- 
ments. 

As the Japanese delegates journeyed to 


” 


New York, there embarking on_ the 
Olympic for London, the Post blatted back 
at Statesman Stimson that it was “sorry 
if its high praise of Secretary Adams had 
caused acute pain and humiliation to the 
Secretary of State.” 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Weck 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. Sen- 
ate: 
@ Passed a bill to give Commander 
Richard Evelyn Byrd the rank of a Rear 
Admiral, U. S. N., retired. 
@ Confirmed the nominations of Albert 
L. Watson of Pennsylvania and Richard J. 
Hopkins of Kansas as Federal District 
Judges. 
@ Adjourned until Jan. 6, 1930. 


The House Week 

Work Done. Last week the U. S. House 
of Representatives: 
@. Passed a resolution for a commission to 
investigate Haitian conditions. 
@ Passed two bills appropriating $239.- 
740,000 for construction of public build- 
ings, a third appropriating $15,950,000 for 
war veteran hospitals. 
@ Passed a resolution appropriating $1.- 
290.000 for the Florida fruit-fly fight. 
@ Passed the Agriculture Department Ap- 
propriation Bill, $153,284,000. 
@ Adjourned until Jan. 6, 1930. 
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The Letters of Lakin 

In the crowd of spectators at last week's 
Senate Lobby Committee hearings sat one 
inconspicuous man _ intently following 
every word of testimony, taking many a 
note. No professional newsgatherer, he 
was reporting the investigation for a spe- 
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.. her husband (Delegate Wakatsuki) 
should not be embarrassed. 


(see above) 
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cial client. Inmmediately after each day’s 
hearings a comprehensive report of what 
had transpired swiftly found its way into 
the White House and upon the President’s 
desk. 

What accounted for President Hoover’s 
particular interest in this Congressional 
investigation was the manner in which his 
name had been bandied about by the 
Cuban Sugar Lobby, directed by Herbert 
Conrad Lakin. Lobbyist Lakin had hired 
as the Lobby’s Lawyer Edwin Paul Shat- 
tuck, because Mr. Shattuck was a Hoover 
friend, had done legal work for the Presi- 
dent, such as drawing leases. This con- 
nection Lobbyist Lakin had so magnified 
in widely scattered letters as to create the 
impression that President Hoover was co- 
Operating with the sugar lobby. Excerpts 
from the letters of Lobbyist Lakin: 

“President Hoover has instructed his 
Secretary, Mr. Newton, to establish a con- 
tact between the Committee [House Ways 
& Means] and ourselves. We are a 
little doubtful about this step... but 
of course would do what President Hoover 
desires as he seems to be genuinely inter- 
ested in our cause. 

“President Hoover sent for Mr. Shat- 
tuck and suggested that Shattuck co6dper- 
ate with the Ways & Means Commit- 
Sara 

“This week we received a proposal from 
the White House which we have been 
studying. a 

Feebly Lobbyist Lakin admitted that 
his information was mostly hearsay, that 
he had never really investigated Mr. 
Shattuck’s connections with President 
Hoover. He conceded that his use of the 
President’s name might have been “in- 
judicious.” 

Hot with indignation, Lobby-Lawyer 
Shattuck took the witness stand, emphati- 
cally declared: 

“T make no claim to be the legal ad- 
viser of Mr. Hoover. I have done pro- 
fessional work for him, but it was of no 
great import?’ e. I resent the implication 


that I am wai. Hoover’s closest legal 
friend. . . . My relations with Mr. Hoo- 
ver have been very pleasant. . . . I have 


never discussed the sugar tariff with Mr. 
Hoover. I have discussed the sliding scale 
with Mr. Newton. . Some people 
might think that what Mr. Newton said 


was the same as what the President 
said. . . . I have never received any di- 
rections from Mr. Hoover... . You 


must realize that this is all very embar- 
rassing to me. . 

“Ves, and to President Hoover, too,” 
interposed lobby-chasing Senator Robin- 
son. 

The next day another Lakin letter, writ- 
ten to Mr. Shattuck himself, was turned 
up by the Committee. 

“Just before we last went to Cuba you 
had an interview with President Hoover. 
You understood him to approve of Cuban 
newspaper criticism [against the sugar 
tariff}. I enclose two editorials ... I 
think ought to be called to the attention 
of the White House.” 

Many a political ear last week was 
cocked toward the White House, expect- 


ing President Hoover to say something 
to blast the insidious pretensions of this 
sugar lobby. Unable to endure the White 
House silence longer, Congressman John 
Nance Garner of Texas, House Demo- 
cratic leader, finally blurted out a de- 
mand: 


“Mr. Hoover owes to the country a di- 
rect, definite and positive declaration on 
this subject. . Mr. Shattuck’s denial 
by no means disposes of the matter. .. . 
A great many people will accept the evi- 
dence as proving that the President has 
been participating in the secret conspiracy 
against the interests of his own country- 
men. ... If Governor Smith had been 
elected President last year and had 
such references to him as President been 
disclosed . . . impeachment proceedings 
would have been discussed in the House 
of Representatives before now... .” 

The Lakin letters involved others, ap- 
parently, besides the President. He had 
engaged Major General Enoch Herbert 
Crowder, retired, onetime Ambassador to 
Cuba, as an assistant lobbyist. Wrote 
Lobbyist Lakin: 

“General Crowder has written a fine 
memorandum on this subject [limitation 
of Philippine sugar imports]. He has also 
learned that the plans of the General Staff 
provide that in case of war any attempt 
to keep a traffic lane open between the 
Philippines and the U. S. would be 
promptly abandoned. . . . We plan to use 
this information . . . to the best advan- 
tage.” 

Stirred at a possible “leak” of military 
secrets, the War Department began an 
immediate investigation. In Chicago, Gen- 
eral Crowder denied he had revealed any 
General Staff plans, explained that the 
abandonment of the U. S. Philippine traf- 
fic lane was his own idea. 

The Lakin letters also revealed attempts 
to set the Cuban stage for visiting news- 
paper and magazine writers lest “they 
fall into the wrong hands.” Covert ar- 
rangements had been made to receive and 
influence writers for Trme and for the 
New York Times.* ; 

Flayed by the Lobby Committee in its 
fourth report, last week, was James A. 
Arnold, lobbyist for the Southern Tariff 
Association and the American Taxpayers 
League (Time, Nov. 18). ‘“Reprehensi- 
ble,” “utterly without regard for veracity,” 
“no seeming sense of self-respect,’ were 
some of the Committee’s characterizations 
of him and his activities. For the first 
time the Committee recommended legisla- 
tion to “protect the public from this type 
of lobbying.” 





Passing of Clayton 


Last week died tall, drawling Federal 
District Judge Henry De Lamar Clayton, 
72, for 17 years a Representative from 
Alabama. His name, like Sherman’s, Vol- 
stead’s and Mann’s, will be remembered 

*The Times changed its plans, did not send its 
man to Cuba. Lobbyist Lakin’s ultimate con- 
clusion about trying secretly to supervise T1meE’s 
investigator was: “This venture was not exactly 
profitable.””—Ep. 


when its bearer is forgotten. During his 
four year chairmanship of the important 
House Judiciary Committee he wrote the 
famed Clayton Act, climax of U. S. anti- 
trust legislation. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Merger Plan Hatched 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week chose a new chairman for 1930 
and simultaneously gave him more work 
to do than he or anyone else could possi- 
bly accomplish in a year’s time. By a 
process of rotation Frank McManamy. 
whose I. C. C. service began 23 years ago 
as a clerk, was advanced to the head of 
the Commission to succeed Ernest Irving 
Lewis. Chairman McManamy will need 
all his knowledge and experience as a 
practical railroad man to cope with the 
task assigned him, because last week the 
Commission adopted and published its 
long-delayed plan for consolidating U. S. 
railroads. Eight years in the making, the 
I. C. C. plan is likely to take at least as 
long to execute. 

Were not the I. C. C. a serious-minded 
body its Plan might have been entitled: 
“How to divide 250,000 miles of railroad 
into 19 systems and juggle them all into 
the air at once.” The Commission had 
drawn up a set of instructions for this 
breathtaking feat, but left for another 
time any attempt to get its 19 systems 
off paper and into operation. 

The Plan. The Transportation Act of 
1920 which returned U. S. railroads from 
the Government to their owners ordered 
the Commission to prepare a nation-wide 
plan for consolidation. The carriers were 
then weak and shaky after Federal opera- 
tion. It was argued that consolidation 
would link the strong with the weak, elim- 
inate wasteful competition, put all roads 
on a profitable basis. Professor William 
Zebina Ripley of Harvard produced for 
the Commission a merger plan in 1921 
which caused such dissension that it was 
quickly junked. Vainly the Commission 
wrestled with the Congressional order, 
made no apparent progress. Impatient at 
the delay, some roads (Nickel Plate, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Northern Pacific) brought 
in voluntary merger plans only to have 
the Commission reject or ignore them. 
The Commission begged Congress to re- 
lieve it of the duty of framing a general 
plan. Congress did nothing. Finally, this 
year, the Commission buckled down to 
work, produced a plan which mustered a 
majority vote. 

The general plan calls for 19 U. S. sys- 
tems and two supplementary systems com- 
posed of Canadian lines entering the coun- 
try. It implies a managerial unification of 
systems as ‘well as financial consolidation. 
The Commission’s prime principle was 
to maintain competition between systems 
rather than between individual roads. In 
each system were grouped many a short- 
line, controlled tributary and _ leased 
feeder. 

The 19 systems and the chief carriers 
grouped in each: 

Boston & Maine—Delaware & Hudson, 
Bangor & Aroostook, Maine Central. 
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New Haven—New York, Ontario & 
Western, two important “bridge” short 
lines. 

New York Central—substantially as is 
with the addition of Virginian. 

Pennsylvania—substantially as is. 

Baltimore & Ohio—Reading, Central of 
New Jersey, Chicago & Alton, Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton (one-half). 

Chesapeake & Ohio—Nickel Plate, 
Hocking Valley. Pere Marquette, Erie. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie. 

Wabash—Lehigh Valley, Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 
Western Maryland, Ann Arbor, Norfolk 
& Western, Seaboard Air Line, Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton. 

Atlantic Coast Line—Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
Clinchfield, Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast. 

Southern—Florida East Coast, Norfolk 
Southern, Georgia & Florida. 

Illinois Central—Central of Georgia, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, St. Louis South- 
western. 

Chicago & Northwestern—Mobile & 
Ohio, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha. 

Northern  Pacific—Great 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific—Duluth & Iron Range, Copper 
Range. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—Colo- 
rado & Southern, Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 

Union Pacific—Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake, Oregon Short Line, Kansas City 
Southern. 

Southern Pacific—Many a new short 
line. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé—Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient, Chicago Great 
Western. 

Missouri Pacific—International-Great 
Northern; Western Pacific, Denver & Rio 
Grande, Texas & Pacific. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—St. 
Louis-San Francisco, Fort Worth & Rio 
Grande. 

Supplementary Canadian systems enter- 
ing the U. S.: 

Canadian National—Central Vermont, 
Grand Trunk. 

Canadian  Pacific—Minneapolis. St. 
Paul & Sault St. Marie (“Soo”), Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic. 

Surprises. The biggest novelty in the 
Comniission’s plan was the creation of a 
fifth system in the Eastern territory—the 
Wabash. The four great Eastern roads 
(New York Central, Pennsylvania, B. & 
O., Nickel Plate) had vainly dickered 
among themselves to exclude another line 
from their area. The Wabash system 
was formed by a combination of miscel- 
laneous lines including many the B. & O. 
and Nickel Plate had sought to absorb. 
The inclusion of the wobbly Seaboard in 
the Wabash gave that system a line from 
Kansas City to Miami. 

Another surprise: Creation of a sep- 
arate system around the Burlington instead 


Northern, 


of linking it up with its owners, Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific. 
Extensions. To niany roads the Com- 
mission’s plan gave many new things. Ex- 
amples: The B. & O. would reach New 
York over its own lines (Reading and 
Central of New Jersey), would link its 
Chicago and St. Louis terminals and touch 
Kansas City by the Chicago & Alton. The 
Illinois Central would spread west and 
southwest via the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
and the St. Louis Southwestern. The At- 
lantic Coast line would enter New Orleans 
via the L. & N: while the Southern would 
penetrate Florida on the Florida East 








CHAIRMAN-ELECT McCMANAMY 
He thinks he proposed something unlawful. 


Coast. The Chicago & Northwestern 
would dip south on the Mobile & Ohio, 
while the Santa Fé would expand into 
Mexico by the Orient and into the North- 
west by the Chicago Great Western. 

Significance. Heretofore the I. C. C., 
by rejecting merger proposals, has been 
telling carriers how they might mot consol- 
idate. Its own plan serves to show roads 
how they now may. The Commission has 
no power to compel roads to merge in ac- 
cordance with its plan, which it frankly 
states is subject to “modification.” Since 
rail consolidations became a public policy 
in 1920, grave doubts have arisen as to 
their present necessity. Carriers have im- 
proved financially by leaps and bounds, 
with few weak roads needing the aid of 
strong ones. The agitation in Congress 
for additional consolidation legislation is 
designed to give the roads a sort of power 
of condemnation whereby they can ac- 
quire lines necessary to round out their 
systems and win the I. C. C.’s approval. 
The prospect for this legislation at present 
is poor. 

Reactions. Western senators raised a 
great hue and cry against the proposed 
marriage of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, claiming it would elim- 
inate all competition. Chairman-elect Mc- 
Manamy concurred in the general plan 
“only because I expect economy and effi- 


ciency of operation to be promoted by the 
gigantic systems proposed. . . . We should 
not, to open the door to lawful consolida- 
tions, propose consolidations which are 
themselves unlawful and that I think we 
have done.” 


CATASTROPHE 
McAlester Blast 

Stiff-faced and stoical was a crowd clus- 
tered about the entrance of the Old Town 
Coal Company’s mine at McAlester, Okla. 
last week. Out of the mine were carried 60 
bodies. Three were unconscious, overcome 
by afterdamp (carbon monoxide) which 
had followed a muffled explosion below. 
The rest, wrapped in burlap to conceal the 
charred mutilation or gas-choked contor- 
tions of their faces, were dead. Of them, 
34 were Mexicans, 15 were Negroes. The 
bodies were exhibited in improvised 
morgues. Many were unidentifiable. One 
was identified by a broken toe. 

The shaft of the mine slopes down 3.500 
ft. The three miners rescued alive were 
working on an upper level. Below, the 
workings were choked with wreckage and 
deadly gas. Miners blamed sparks from 
an electric coal-cutting machine for the 
blast. 

Hugh C. Rice, manager of the mine, ad- 
mitted that his company carried no com- 
pensation insurance, would be able to give 
little financial aid to the dead miners’ 
families. He expressed belief that the 
wrecked mine would be abandoned. It 
would be costly to restore, he said, and 
most miners would superstitiously refuse 
to work in its ghost-haunted galleries. 


—_— 


All Hands Saved 

One foggy twilight last week, New York 
radio stations suddenly stopped broad- 
casting and the air was filled with SOS 
calls. While radio listeners wondered 
what the silence might portend, there was 
administered in the outer reaches of New 
York Harbor what might be called per- 
fect disaster treatment. It began when 
passengers on the British stearaship Fort 
Victoria, inching along in the soupy mist 
toward Bermuda, heard the bedlam of fog 
warnings, the fierce, hoarse blasts of a 
whistle which seemed altogether too near. 
Then the prow of the Clyde liner Algon- 
quin, outbound for Galveston, loomed out 
of the murk and buried itself with a moun- 
tainous thrust in the port side of the Fort 
Victoria. 

Only one occurrence threatened to mar 
the disciplined success of the rescue work 
which followed. A bevy of panicky China- 
men from the galleys of the Fort Victoria 
started to run amok with kitchen knives. 
An armed officer quelled them; the well- 
regulated filling of lifeboats with women 
and children, then men, continued. Pilot 
boats, revenue cuti+rs and other craft 
stood by to assist. Heneath a white pall, 
in a quiet, gelid sea, the Fort Victoria 
listed further and further to starboard 
until only seasoned Captain Albert R. 
Francis, his pilot, and a skeleton crew of 
twelve vigorous pumpers remained on 
board. An attempt was made to tow the 
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foundering vessel to shore, but at length 
the bubbling water closed over it. Captain 
Francis and Pilot Frank Moran, last to 
slide down one horizontal side, were hauled 
xy rescuers out of the Fort Victoria’s 
sinking whorl. All the crew and 255 
passengers—everyone aboard—had been 
saved without accident except a fainting 
spell which ‘overcame a Mrs. Nellie 
Stringer of Brooklyn who suffers from 
sleeping sickness. 

Twice again during the week disaster 
struck at New York, but twice again was 
parried. 

From the ferryboat West Point, rammed 
in the Hudson River by a car barge, 700 
passengers were taken safely. 

From a short-circuited subway train un- 
der the East River, 800 passengers stam- 
peded, trampling 89 of themselves but 
killing none. 


CRIME 


“Most Dangerous Man Alive” 

When a big car driven by a droop- 
cheeked, mild-eyed man bunted anothcr 
last week in St. Joseph, Mich., Patrolman 
Charles Skelly told the guilty driver to 
come along to the police station to pay 
the few dollars damage. The driver yanked 
out an automatic, shot Officer Skelly dead, 
sped away. When he smashed up his car, 
he used his gun to persuade motorists to 
give him lifts. Officers traced the police- 
killer closely for an hour, then lost him. 
The wrecked car was registered in the 
name of Frederick Dane, owner of a com- 
modious home on St. Joe’s Lake Shore 
Drive. 

Police searched the Dane house. It was 
a residential fortress. Its arsenal contained 
two machine guns, numerous rifles, auto- 
matics, tear gas bombs, bottles of nitro- 
glycerin. A trapdoor under a rug led to a 
hidden room with an emergency exit. In 
a closet were found bonds worth $319,850, 
part of which were identified as loot from 
a recent Jefferson, Wis., bank robbery. 
Questioning “Mrs. Dane,” officers learned 
that Dane was none other than Fred Burke, 
alias Thomas Brook, alias “Cornbread” 
Burchell, alias Camp, Kemp, Kemper, 
deadliest of Alphonse (“Scarface Al’) 
Capone’s Chicago gangsters. 

Chicago crime investigators rushed to 
St. Joseph. A microscopic comparison of 
scratched bullets from one of the machine 
guns with those found in the bodies of 
seven gangsters slain in the Moran whiskey 
depot last winter strengthened their con- 
viction that Burke had led Chicago’s famed 
St. Valentine’s Day massacre (Time, Feb. 
25). To him are attributed at least four 
other murders, among them the killing of 
Brooklyn Gang King Frank Uale (Time, 
July 9, 1928). The Federal government 
and six States want him for shootings or 
bank banditry. Rewards between $60,000 
and $75,000 (depending on the number of 
convictions obtained) are set on his head. 
The underworld “grapevine” reported that 
potent underworldlings would pay double 
that amount for his delivery to them. In 
full cry detectives and gangsters deployed 
for a mid-continent man hunt. 


Searchers moved carefully, mindful of 
official warnings: “Burke is a very danger- 
ous murderer. . . . Advise police caution 
in approaching him. . . . One of the most 
infamous ex-convicts inthe U.S. . . . The 
most dangerous man alive.” 

The underworld calls Badman Burke 














International 
BADMAN DANE 
. alias Burke alias Brook alias Kemp. 


“professor.” He is a scientific felon, a 
specialist in safe door melting, wire tap- 
ping, hi-jacking, disguises. In his St. 
Joseph hideout were found chemistry and 
metallurgy textbooks, also 200 thumb- 
greyed detective novels, with criminals’ 
blunders underlined. 

In St. Joseph he was known as a retired 
businessman, an obliging fellow who vis- 
ited sick neighbors and courted the esteem 
of established citizens. One neighbor re- 
called that “Dane” once borrowed a shot- 
gun from him to go rabbit hunting. 


HUSBANDRY 
Barnes v. Legge 

Bad blood was let last week by the 
Senate Lobby Committee when, with many 
a painful poke and jab, it lanced the blis- 
ter of feeling between the Federal Farm 
Board and private grain commission men 
(Time, Dec. 23). The two-and-a-half hour 
operation without anesthetic was _per- 
formed upon Julius Howland Barnes, 
chairman of the board of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, head of a three-million- 
dollar grain export house (Barnes Ames 
Co.) and chief of President Hoover's 
Business Committee. Patient Barnes, rest- 
less in the witness chair, steadied his 
nerves by chewing on a lead pencil. 

Mr. Barnes made a specific complaint 
against the Farm Board: “The Govern- 
ment should not loan money at 35% to 
the [farm] codperatives to buy grain in 
competition against the grain dealers who 
have to pay 6%.” He called such loans 
“official favoritism,” suggested that they 
should be made to all grain dealers at the 
same interest rate. 


_ Another Barnes objection: The pegging 
of wheat values by the Farm Board for 
cooperative loans ($1.25 per bu. at Minne- 
apolis, etc.). 

Under pressure Mr. Barnes described to 
the Lobby Committee a meeting he had 
arranged this month at his Washington 
office between Chairman Alexander H. 
Legge of the Federal Farm Board and five 
big grain commission men to work out 
their difficulties. Said Mr. Barnes: 

“The grain men asked Mr. Legge if the 
Farm Board had any deep-seated antago- 
nism to their trade and he told them no. 
We then discussed the unfair competition 
between codperative buyers and private 
buyers. Mr. Legge said he recognized this 
unfairness and that the present board 
policy is to lend cheap money only to the 
big wheat corporations—not to local buy- 
ers.... Mr. Legge said that, before 
promulgating any new policies, he would 
consult with business men to avoid unfair- 
ness. "ie 

With the committee Mr. Barnes left two 
impressions: 1) the Farm Board had at his 
protest changed its loan policy; 2) private 
dealers would have a chance to review 
future policies of the Board. 

Mr. Barnes was hectored by the Com- 
mittee. He repeatedly denied that he “lob- 
bied” against the Farm Board or that he 
was a grain speculator. Chairman Cara- 
way, accusing him of being “uncandid,” 
remarked: “If you sold wheat abroad the 
way you answer this committee’s ques- 
tions, you’d never sell a bushel.” Senator 
Blaine of Wisconsin asked Mr. Barnes “to 
cut out the Wall Street talk and speak in 
the language of the West.” 

Chairman Legge rushed to the defense 
of his Farm Board. To the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, of which Mr. Barnes is 
board chairman, Mr. Legge retorted: “The 
Chamber wants the Farm Board to hang 
its clothes on a hickory limb but not go 
near the water. ... They want to go 
forward slowly. If their idea of the Farm 
Board is the correct one, a 21-year-old boy 
should be made chairman, for we men in 
the middle 60’s would never live to carry 
out such a program. . The only fel- 
low who has any real concern in the matter 
is the one who never gets any closer to 
real wheat than a pink ticket.’’* 

After Mr. Barnes had testified, Chair- 
man Legge publicly corrected him: “The 
Board did not alter its policies as a re- 
sult of the hearing given the grain trade 
nor has the board agreed to submit its 
policies to the grain trade before action. 

I don’t think Mr. Barnes intended to 
convey this impression.” 


In. the House Mr. Barnes and William 
Butterworth, president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, were flayed for “mis- 
use of power.” Exclaimed Representative 
Garber of Oklahoma: “What does this 
episodical news reel disclose? Little men 
rattling around in big places....A 
bunch of swaggering bullies making a noise 
without sufficient information. “4 

What caused widest concern among 
farm codperative leaders was the revela- 

*In the wheat trading pits a “pink ticket” is 
the receipt for grain purchased but undelivered. 
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tion by Chairman Legge of how his Board 
would handle future wheat loans: The 
Board would advance its funds to the Na- 
tional Farmers Grain Coéperative at 35% 
which in turn would farm out in smaller 
loans to individual codperatives, adding “a 
small additional charge,” presumably 24 
or 3%. In effect the codperatives would 
be paying the same rate—6%%—as private 
commission men for cash. Chairman Legge 
carefully explained that whatever profit 
the national codperative made from the ad- 
ditional interest imposed would in the end 
go back to the local cooperatives as mem- 
bers of the national body. To many a hus- 
bandman this seemed a long and risky way 
round to the “cheap money” he had been 
promised. 

First to flay Farm Board Chairman 
Legge for his conference with Chairman 
Barnes was Chairman Caraway of the 
Senate Lobby Committee who wrote him: 

“Your announcement is a’ surrender to 
these grain people .. . a disclaimer of 
any intention of a desire to be helpful to 
cooperative associations and a determina- 
tion to disregard both the spirit and intent 
of the law. . If the policy of the board 
is to be determined in secret meetings with 
the speculative interests, the board is 
functioning in the interest of the grain 
people and in opposition to the farmers.” 


Convalescing rapidly from the Lobby 
Committee’s surgery, Mr. Barnes busied 
himself about his duties as Chairman of 
the Hoover Business Committee. He an- 
nounced appointment of 140 representa- 
tives of widely assorted businesses, from 
soap to steel, from gravel to groceries, as 
his committee’s advisory body. Their 
task: to report weaknesses in their re- 
spective fields, so that “remedial meas- 
ures” may be taken. 


1929 Crops 

If all U. S. farm products of 1929 were 
converted into cash, the resultant sum 
would pay off half the national debt or 
build four railroad systems the size of the 
Pennsylvania or run the City of New York 
without taxes for 14 years. Last week the 
Department of Agriculture compiled final 
estimates of crop values for the year. 
Significant figures : 

Total crop value: $8,580,528,000, an 
increase of $84.740.000 over 1928. From 
367,082,000 acres harvested, crop yields 
were 59% below last year’s, due to wide- 
spread drought. 

Grain crop values sagged from 4,008 
million dollars in 1928 to 3.800 millions in 
1929; cotton from 1.535 millions to 1,426 
millions. 

Hay bulged up from 1,240 millions to 
1.349 millions; potatoes from 251 millions 
to 470 millions; garden truck from 300 
millions to 322 millions; fruit from 480 
millions to 506 millions. Most valuable 
truck: tomatoes, $50.777.000. Most valu- 
able fruit: apples. $184.107,000. Tobacco 
crop: $285.583.000. 


THE STATES 


Arkansas Vindicated 
Strange as the Ozark back country where 
it was enacted was the trial last week at 











“TILL” RUMINER 


“He ain’t my Connie!” 


Mountain View, Ark. of four “hill barons” 
indicted for the murder of Connie Franklin 
(Time, Dec. 9). Prime witness for the 
defense was a gaunt, sun-reddened farm- 
hand who swore he was Connie Franklin 
himself. 

“He ain’t my Connie,” insisted woebe- 
gone, calico-clad Tiller Ruminer, on whose 
testimony the four—Herman Greenway, 
Joe White, Hubert Hester, Bill Younger— 
were indicted. She repeated her lurid story 
of a night last March when, as she and 
Franklin set out to be married, they were 
attacked by the defendants. She testified: 
“Connie yelled out ‘Till, Till, they’re 
akillin’ me!’ Then Joe White slammed a 
big rock on his haid. I couldn’t help him 
none because Greenway was adraggin’ me 
into the bushes. Then Hester came and 
helped Greenway do what he was doin’ to 
me. I went back later and seen Connie 
layin’ in the road. He was daid.” Later, 
she said, the attackers informed her that 
they had killed Franklin and would kill 
her too if she told. 

Another witness for the prosecution was 
a deaf mute who by finger twitches testi- 
fied he had seen the four attackers carry 
Franklin toward a big log fire. The State, 
contending that Franklin was burned alive, 
exhibited as the corpus delicti a boxful of 
charred bones. Because a temple bone had 
inadvertently been mislaid a State health 
officer would not swear that the remains 
were human. The live “Connie Franklin” 
said that on the night of the “murder” he 
had started out with Tiller. He explained: 
“T fell off my mule—had a few too many 
swigs—and cut my haid. Next day I went 
away. That’s all they was to it.” Some 
witnesses felt that he looked “a lot like 
Connie.” The girl’s avowal that he was not 


her man was corroborated by others who 
knew him well. 

The jury acquitted the four hillmen of 
murder. Many a proud Arkansan, indig- 
nant at the publicity given such dark do- 
ings in the Ozarks, protested widely that 
they were not typical of theiz State, cited 
big city bombings and murder as equally 
fearful. The acquittal at Mountain View 
was hailed as a vindication for Arkansas. 

——— en 
Chicago Sentenced 

Already in desperate financial straits, 
Chicago last week found itself confronted 
with what amounts to a fine of $176,000.- 
000 as a penalty for diverting much water 
from Lake Michigan to flush its sewers. 
In accordance with a U. S. Supreme Court 
judgment last January that Chicago’s 
water diversion illegally lowered the Great 
Lakes level to the peril of navigation, 
Special Master in Chancery Charles Evans 
Hughes presented to the court upon which 
he himself once sat a “sentence” for Chi- 
cago’s violation. That the Supreme 
Court would approve the Hughes report 
seemed certain. He advised the Court to 
impose upon Chicago the following orders: 

1) Graduated reduction of water di- 
verted from the present rate of 8,500 to 
1,500 cu. ft. per sec. in nine years. 

2) Simultaneous construction by Chi- 
cago of sewage disposal plants estimated 
to cost $176,000,000. 

3) Putting Chicago “on probation” dur- 
ing this period, with semi-annual reports 
to the Supreme Court. Implied was the 
possibility of the Court’s holding Chicago 
in contempt if it failed to observe its 
probation. 





— 


Closed Portal 


A main trade portal between the U. S. 
and Mexico is Laredo, Tex. Last week 
the portal was slammed shut by the re- 
moval of the Mexican consulate. Reason: 
Laredo’s District Attorney John A. Valls 
had attempted to arrest General Plutarco 
Elias Calles, onetime President of Mexico, 
on a 1922 murder conspiracy charge 
Laredo shop-keepers, hard hit by the loss 
of Mexican trade, appealed to Governor 
Dan Moody who, in turn, appealed to 
Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stimson 

Statesman Stimson was patently an- 
noyed that Governor Moody had allowed 
Texas to drift into such an international 
tangle. Already bothered by a bad head 
cold, he sent the Texas executive a mes- 
sage, promising “to see what, if anything, 
may be wisely done” and _ observing 
further: “The Mexican reason [for the 
consulate closing] is . because they 
feel that Laredo is not a safe port for their 
public citizens to pass through. Mexi- 
cans find it difficult to understand that 


you have not found it possible . . . to 
ameliorate the conduct of legal officers of 
that country. ...If any effort can be 


taken along that line, I wish you would 
advise me.” 

In diplomatic language Statesman Stim- 
son was suggesting that Governor Moody 
remove District Attorney Valls from Office 
as the price for Mexico’s re-opening the 
Laredo portal. 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Sherwood Anderson, grizzled author 
(Winesburg, Ohio; Dark Laughter) went 
back to Chicago after an absence of eight 
years to look at the setting for his new 
book, Beyond Desire. 

James A. (“Bud”) Stillman Jr., who 
married Backwoods Girl Lena Wilson at 
his mother’s famed camp at Grande Anse, 











Que. (Time, Aug. 8, 1927), is studying | 


medicine at Harvard Medical School. Last 
week his wife told the press this story: 
“Bud rescued a poor crippled boy who 
was being tormented by a crowd of other 
boys. He took an interest in the boy and 
tried to rehabilitate him by _psycho- 
analysis. He was half starved. Bud fed 
him and was kind to him. At first he was 
suspicious, for nobody ever had been kind 
to him really. But finally he was won over. 

“Bud routed his inferiority complex. 
That’s all he really needed—faith in him- 
self. Now he has even discarded his 
crutches. Bud is going to send him to 
medical school.” 

Jesse Livermore, Wall Street operator, 
famed Bear, having received threats 
against his life following the stockmarket 
crash, made known that he had hired an 
armed bodyguard. 











+6 

William Adams Delano, famed U. S. 
architect (Delano & Aldrich), speaking 
before the Architecture Club of London, 
advised English architects against erecting 
skvscrapers. Said he: “Americans are 
gradually being crushed by these monsters. 
.. . Unless you are ready to swallow our 
civilization whole, it would seem a mistake 
to copy any part of it.” 





Mayor James John (“Jimmy”) 
Walker of New York proclaimed a tech- 
nical “emergency” in the matter of his 
wages, had his Board of Estimate raise him 
fr m $25,000 to $40,000 per annum, thus 
becoming the highest-paid public official 
in the land excepting the U. S. President 
($75,000). Defending the idea, said he: 
“T don’t nee’ the money. If it became a 
sporting proposition, I'd bet on the turn 
of a coin the amount of the raise.” 


His Highness Maharaja Raj Rajesh- | 


war Sawai Shri Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur left Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford, to assume the throne of Indore, hav- 
ing reached his majority. His father abdi- 
cated in 1926. He will be enthroned early 
next month, will control 9,519 square miles. 


2 





Bishop James Cannon Jr., of the | 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, | 


politician, prohibitor, stock speculator, 
lent moral but not financial support to his 
son Richard M. Cannon, on trial at Mont- 
rose, Calif., for failing to pay his teachers 
and for maintaining unsanitary conditions 
at his school (“Cannon Military Acad- 
emy”). Enraged at being newsphoto- 
graphed outside the courthouse, Bishop 
Cannon grappled with cameramen, cry- 





ing, “What right have you to take my pic- | 


ture?” 


1930 


Nowis the time 
to check up on 


your time keeping 
















HE value of the minute is going up 


International fast. At the end of 1930 statistics 
Master Clock 


will show that, during the year, the min- 
ute reached the peak of its importance on 
a dollar and cents basis. 

Good business demands a check up now 
of your time-keeping methods. To get 
the maximum value from every minute 
you must be sure you have 





International 


Secondary Clock (1) accurate, uniform time through- 
out your organization, 

(2) on time, full time attendance of 
all employees, 

(3) absolutely correct time records for 
absolutely correct costs. 


The International Self-Regulating 
4 elit mt Electric Time System is the last word in 
Card Recorder the art of time systems manufacture. 
Through the patent-protected Interna- 
tional Self-Regulating feature, it is now 
possible to insure accurate, uniform time 
in any number of time indicating, record- 
ing and signaling units, regardless of 
number or location. 








Incernational ‘ Take the first step toward assuring 
siti need your business the prosperity you wish for 
it in 1930 by investigating this 1930 
method of timekeeping. Call, write or 
telephone the nearest International office 
and a thorough demonstration will be 
arranged at your convenience without 
obligation of any kind. 


A TEVERY UNIT UNIFORM |’ 
INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 


DIVISION OF 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


OTHER DIVISIONS 





Iaternational 
Time Stamp 








THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY. DAYTON SCALE COMPANY 
General Offices Branch Offices and 
50 BROAD STREET, Service Stations in 


NEW YORK, N. Y. all Principal Cities 
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Rip Van Winkles 


EMEMBER. Washington Irving's 
LR lovable, irresponsible Rip Van 
Winkle? How persistently he 

tricked himself! Time and again when temp- 
tation was too strong and nature too weak, he 


would lift his glass and say, “I won't count 
this one”. 


HERE are many Rip Van Winkles 

in the world right now—some 
are weak in self-control; some are 
sadly behind the times in a mat- 
ter of vital importance to them. 
They are the unfortunates among 
the million diabetics in the United 
States today. 


Old Rip’s giant spree put him to 
sleep for twenty years— but “food 
sprees” are bringing death to present- 
day Rip Van Winkles because they 
lack self-control or lack knowledge as 
to what insulin can do for them. 





Thanks to insulin, a diabetic is not © 1929 Metropolitan Life mately Co. 


confined nowadays toa scanty, spirit- 


breaking diet. He can have varied and much 
more appetizing food than was allowed in the old 


days. But even now, if he fails to find out 
what he should eat and drink—or if he 
fails to be steadfast in obeying orders— 
he practically commits suicide. 


When diabetes attacks, it has come to stay. 
It rarely gives up. A diabetic has one of 
two choices, either to put up a cheerful, 
continuous fight or weakly surrender. Half- 
way defense spells defeat. But a courageous, 
unyielding fight is almost sure to win. 


One great danger is that with the aid of 
insulin and correct diet, the diabetic feels 
so much better that he is lulled into a false 
sense of security. He takes liberties with 
his diet or neglects to take the insulin as 
directed. Then, with crushing swiftness, 
diabetes may claim another victim. 


Thousands of diabetics are not even aware 
of the fact that they are in danger because 








they have not had a physical examination which 
would have revealed the presence of this old 


enemy of mankind and because, also, during 
most of its course, diabetes is painless. 


Of the 20,000 deaths caused by diabetes 
last year in the United States, 8,000 were 
of the acute type ending in coma. Yeta 
world-famous specialist says, “Diabetic 
coma is always preventable and nearly al- 
ways curable... Many of my patients have 
actually lived longer than would have been 
expected of them had they been normal, 
healthy people”. 


* * * + 


The deathrate from diabetes is rising. It 
can be forced downward. The Metropoli- 
tan’s booklet, “Diabetes,” together with 
recently published information for physi 
cians and their patients on prevention of 
diabetic coma, will be mailed free on request. 


Ask for Booklet 130-Q. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. Ecker, PRESIDENT 


One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Two Men 


@ “He had an intense appreciation of the 
good things of life; good wine, good music, 
were appreciated to the full; his capacity 
for enjoyment was not marred by any 
pangs of doubt as to whether the course 
he happened to be pursuing was right. It 
was always right—always inevitable. He 
once said that he never regretted anything 
he had done—his only regret was for the 
opportunities for enjoyment which he had 
foregone or missed. Above all, he enjoyed 
the success of his own policy and was 
rightly proud of the service he had ren- 
dered to his country and the great personal 
position he had achieved.” 

The great man thus thumbnail-sketched 
was Gustav Stresemann who died of a 
form of apoplexy (Time, Oct. 14). 
Thumbnailer: Viscount D’Abernon, patri- 
cian first Ambassador of Great Britain to 
the German Republic, writing in the Janu- 
ary issue of Foreign Affairs, scholarly 
grey-bound U. S. quarterly. Of Strese- 
mann and himself the Viscount writes: 
“For six years we were in almost daily 
intercourse. ...I believe that no two 
men in similar positions were ever more 
frank with one another or more free. i 
@ Best hater of Stresemann was Clémen- 
ceau. Last week Clémenceau was thumb- 
nailed by the only woman except his 
daughters to whom he left money (100,000 
frs: $3,930), his stenographer, Mme. 
Pernoud. 

“The morning I was summoned to go to 
Clémenceau’s home,” said she in Paris, “I 
was warned above all not to put rouge on 
my lips, and not to wear high-heeled shoes. 
‘Clémenceau has a horror of all those 
things in women,’ I was told. Moreover, 
I had to use a goose quill pen, because the 
Tiger always hated the grating of steel 
pens. I consented to sacrifice these femi- 
nine vanities, and went not without trem- 
bling to the door of this ‘terror of min- 
isters,’ this irascible enemy of govern- 
ments. 

“T was received with the utmost cordial- 
ity. From the first morning that I worked 
with Clémenceau I learned of his great 
heart, his unfailing generosity, and _ his 
great respect for humble folk. . . . His 
grandeur was that of a god, but his sim- 
plicity attached him to earth. 

“People were wrong to say that Clémen- 
ceau was an anti-feminist. In giving 
women franchise and social liberty, he did 
fear the influence on them by the clergy. 
Accordingly he was against too much 
power for women in Catholic countries. 
The Protestant religion he considered 
more as a philosophy, and he admitted 
therefore that universal suffrage was feasi- 
ble in Protestant countries.”’ 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Memory of a Cousin 


Grigorie J. Sokolnikov, newly ap- 
pointed Soviet Ambassador to Britain, 
arrived in London fortnight ago, bought a 
new dress suit in which to present his cre- 
dentials to King George, and waited. Eight 


days passed. Conservatives, chuckling at 
a chance to embarrass the Labor Govern- 
ment, stood up in Parliament and loudly 
asked why the new Soviet Ambassador 
had not been received. Foreign Secretary 
“Uncle Arthur” Henderson scowled. 

“The delay is entirely our fault,” said 
he enigmatically, “not his.” 

What “Uncle Arthur” meant, what every 
M. P. and most well-informed Londoners 





International 


AMBASSADOR SOKOLNIKOV 


. shunned by George V, shadowed by 
Moscow. 


knew, was that the delay was really the 
fault of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 
Stubbornly, and to the huge embarrass- 
ment of his Labor Government, George V 
refused to shake the hand of any repre- 
sentative of Soviet Russia, for it was the 
Soviet Government which decreed the as- 
sassination in 1918 of a brown-bearded, 
nervous little man known to the world as 
His Imperial Majesty Nicholas II, Tsar of 
All the Russias, known still to George V of 
Britain as “Dear Cousin Nicky.” 

Though Britain began full diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet in 1924, the 
necessity of shaking hands with the Tsar’s 
murderers did not arise. At that time 
Russia had only a chargé d’affaires in Lon- 
don, and mere chargés need not meet the 
Crown. Ambassadors are different, but all 
last week Cousin George V_ remained 
adamant. “I have not forgotten,” said he. 

Finally it was Edward of Wales who 
saved an embarrassing situation. He was 
still officially a member of the Regency 
Council appointed to deputize for King 
George (Time, Dec. 10, 1928), and for 
duty’s sake he would shake hands with 
anyone. Relieved palace officials an- 
nounced that His Majesty was “too ill” 
to receive the new Ambassador, that the 
Prince of Wales would act in his father’s 
place. 

Dutifully Edward of Wales dressed 
himself in the scarlet and blue of the 
Welsh Guards, strewed medals on his chest. 
clapped a monumental fur busby on his 


head and walked round the corner from 
his home in York Elouse to the entrance of 
St. James’s Palace proper. 

Britain’s welcome to the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, though delayed, was sumptuous. 
Two coaches from the royal stable carried 
the Communist party from their hotel to 
St. James’s. Scarlet-coated footmen were 
on the box, Ambassador Sokolnikov, try- 
ing to look proletarian under his silk hat. 
sat inside with Major-General Sir John 
Hanbury-Williams, diplomatic corps mar- 
shal. In the Ambassadors’ Court at St. 
James’s Palace, the Reds were met by four 
of the King’s marshalmen in peaked caps 
and Elizabethan costumes (resembling a 
cross between the Jack of Hearts and a 
master of hounds), and Mr. J. B. Monk 
of the Foreign Office. Sir John Hanbury- 
Williams led the party to the throne room 
where Edward of Wales shook hands with 
a representative of the murderers of his 
father’s cousin. 

H. R. H. may have taken comfort in 
the fact it would be hard to find a less 
murderous Communist than Ambassador 
Sokolnikov. Born in 1888, son of a mod- 
erately well-to-do bourgeois family, he was 
exiled for socialist tendencies, went to 
Paris, where he graduated from the Sor- 
bonne. After the Revolution he returned 
to Russia, in 1918 was an editorial writer 
on Pravda, now the Soviet’s official mouth- 
piece. Despite his bourgeois background, 
he led a Soviet army in Turkestan against 
counter revolutionists, then became Min- 
ister of the Treasury and in 1928 head of 
the Soviet oil syndicate. In choosing him 
first Ambassador to Britain, Dictator Josef 
Stalin picked the Communist most accept- 
able to Britons, probably the mildest Com- 
munist still in the Soviet’s good graces. 

Indeed Soviet leaders are none too sure 
of Ambassador Sokolnikov’s loyalty. So 
accompanying him to St. James’s Palace 
was Dmitri Bogomoloff, Councilor of the 
Embassy, recently Minister to Poland, re- 
organizer of Moscow’s entire Foreign In- 
telligence Service. It was no secret to most 
foreign observers that Councilor Bogomo- 
loff’s real job in London would be to fol- 
low, every move of Ambassador Sokolni- 
kov, to report directly to Stalin himself. 

That Councilor Bogomoloff might not 
occupy his spare time by Russian secret 
service in Britain, Ambassador Sokolni- 
kov paid a formal visit to Foreign Secre- 
tary Arthur Henderson, gave formal 
pledges that the Soviet Government would 
not engage in propaganda either in Britain 
or in any of the Dominions. 


SO — 


Insomniac 

On the 27th birthday of Prince George. 
last week, his comptroller, Major Ulick 
Alexander, sought to calm public uneasi- 
ness at the fact that for some weeks the 
precise whereabouts of H. R. H. have not 
been generally known. After asserting 
that Prince George had been “staying at 
Sunningdale and devoting a large part of 
his time to golf,” Major Alexander said: 
“Tt must always be borne in mind that his 
digestion is weak and, what perhaps is not 
generally known, that he suffers from 
insomnia.” 
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The Major added that his charge is not 
expected to resume his post at the Foreign 
Office for “séveral months.” Rumors are 
current in London that H. R. H. combats 
insomnia with white powders, one school 
of rumor holding that they are ordinary 
sleeping powders. 

Parliament’s Week 

The Lords: 

@ Were warned by Hero-Admiral Earl 
Beatty, Commander of the British Grand 
Fleet (1916-19), First Sea Lord (1919- 
27), “our situation with regard to cruisers 
is indeed serious.” 

He recalled that 9,500,000 tons of 
British shipping have to be protected every 
day “on lines of communications extend- 
ing over 80,000 miles.” For years the Ad- 
miralty considered 70 cruisers the mini- 
mum requirement (less than one to every 
thousand miles), but this number has now 
been reduced to 50. 

“Ts it surprising,’ asked Earl Beatty in 
sea-dog peroration, “that there is appre- 
hension among those who have given 
thought to this vital question, and that 
there should be dismay among those who 
cannot understand how parity in cruisers 
can be arrived at unless it is to be a parity 
having regard to the commitments and 
obligations of each nation? . . . There is 
no nation, whose nava! commitments and 
obligations are so great and so complicated 
as the British Empire's.” 

Such, fairly and frankly set forth by an 
honest, candid man, is the train of thought 
by which 99 Britons out of 100 have ar- 
rived at the belief that it is right for them 
to have a larger navy than the U. S., 
which has so many less merchant ships and 
colonies to protect than they. 

The Commons: 

@ Bristled to attention as the shooting of 
18 women by British police and troops in 
Nigeria, West Africa, was announced by 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Dr. T. Drummond Shiels. The women, 
said Dr. Shiels, were Negresses. They had 
attacked some British officers. Troops 
rushing to the rescue of their superiors 
received the order “Hold your fire, men!” 
and did so until the Negresses approached, 
slapped their faces, laid hands upon their 
rifles with intent to snatch them, where- 
upon British chivalry cracked and the 
shooting down of women began. 

The Nigerian blacks have been in an 
ugly, riotous mood of late, due to the Gov- 
ernment’s unpopular attempts to collect a 
head tax on their woolly polls. At Itu, 
Nigeria, the local British river steamer was 
chased by tax-indignant blacks in war 
canoes. “With regard to the women,” con- 
cluded Dr. Shiels, “His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is informed that they were encour- 
aged in their provocation by a man who 
told them that British troops would never 
fire on persons of their sex.” 

@ Conservative heckler: “Does the Labor 
Party still believe that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment should control lands?” 

Minister of Agriculture Noel Buxton: 
Yes. 

Lady Astor: Whose lands? 

Member of the Extreme Left “Clyde- 


side” Labor Faction, with a raucous 
whoop: Yours! Yours, my _ Lady! 
YOURS!! 


@, The House passed 273 to 199 the labor 
government’s so-called Unemployment In- 
surance Bill (True, Nov. 25, et seg.) amid 
bitter plaints from Clydesiders (see above) 
who demanded that even bigger doles be 
handed out to the unemployed. 

“Scandalous!” stormed peppery Scotch 
Conservative Major Walter Elliot Elliot, 
“Why, the dole is already more than wages 
in some depressed trades.” 

“If wages fall. below the dole,” roared 
Clydeside Leader Jim Maxton, “we shall 
know how to raise wages!” 

“Poppycock!” snorted Major Elliot. 

@ That the Cabinet of Prime Minister 
James Ramsay MacDonald hangs in fact 
by a thread, and may fall after the Christ- 
mas recess perhaps during the Five Power 
Naval Conference, was evident last week 
when the bill to reorganize Britain’s piti- 
fully depressed coal industry (Time, Oct. 
28) came up for its second reading. In 
no sense Communist or Radical, the bill 
epitomizes Scot MacDonald’s own brand 
of “safe and sturdy Socialism.” It pro- 
vides: 1) shortening the miners’ working 
day from eight hours to seven and one- 
half; 2) establishment of a “National In- 
dustrial Board” of big business and labor 
leaders; 3) creation of a “National Coal 
Marketing Board” to coédrdinate the whole 
industry and present a united front to the 
coal trusts of continental Europe. 

Conservative attacks on the bill were led 
by famed Winston (“Winnie”) Churchill, 
whilom Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
enjoyed a piece of Scot MacDonald’s 
birthday cake in New York last fall (Time, 
Oct. 21). Last week Cake-giver Mac- 
Donald lashed out at Cake-eater Churchill: 
“You are making politics of this [ coal bill] 
and nothing else. All your wit and pol- 
ished phrases are for the sole purpose of 
forcing us to go to the country for another 
election. If you do we will beat you.” 

Liberal Leader David Lloyd George 
bleated: “This measure contains some of 
the worst and none of the best features of 
Socialism.” The Clydeside Laborites, who 
want the Government to nationalize the 
coal industry and pay high wages (if neces- 
sary out of the taxpayers’ pockets), were 
frankly furious. The vote which followed 
was the most important since the Mac- 
Donald Cabinet took office: 





Abstaining Forthe bill Against 
Laborites 14 275 
Conservatives 32 28 
Liberals 15 2 41 
Independents 4 4 
61 281 273 


Thus the Government won by a humil- 
iating majority of eight. The 14 Clyde- 
siders, who are supposed to be Laborites 
(7. e. Socialists), showed their Communist 
colors by abstaining. All but two Liberals 
turned against Mr. MacDonald. And the 
only thing that saved his government from 
falling was the abstention of 32 of his 
avowed enemies, the Conservatives, who 
are afraid to risk a general election now 
while Scot MacDonald is in the heyday of 
his Hoover prestige. 


Nonpareil Hatry 


Morgan, Carnegie, Astor, Mellon— 
Every U. S. schoolboy knows the names 
of dozens of U. S. financiers who have 
been spectacular in their successes, but 
for brilliant colossal failures the palm must 
go to Britain. Boston had its Ponzi, who 
failed in 1920 for about $3,000,000. The 
agile Jay Gould sold $5,000,000 worth of 
fraudulent stock in the Erie Railroad. 
But in 1892 Britain’s Jabez Spencer Bal- 
four wiped out $50,000,000 with his dis- 
astrous Liberator Building Society. In 
1896, $7,500,000 worth of other people’s 
money vanished in the hands of London’s 
plausible Ernest Terah Hooley. In 1900 
one Whitaker Wright, suave swindler, or- 
ganized London & Globe Finance Corp., 
lost ten million dollars a year for three 
years, swallowed poison in court and died 
in the dock. In rg1o the great Charing 
Cross Bank failed, under the able mis- 
management of Alfred William Carpenter, 
for $8,500,000. In 1922 the British Gerald 
Lee Bevan sank his City Equitable Fire 
Insurance Co. to the tune of $10,000,000 
and went to jail. On Swindler Bevan’s 
release a few months ago he borrowed 
$125,000 from an expansive, sharp-eyed 
little man who owned the only mansion in 
London with a roof-garden swimming pool, 
Clarence Charles Hatry. 

Last week the nonpareil of All Failures, 
Clarence Hatry, stood before the pre- 
liminary investigating committee in Lon- 
don’s Guildhall charged with forgery and 
fraud. Reporters and financial gossipers 
crowded the room to hear famed Account- 
ant Sir Gilbert Garnsey tell just how much 
money Swindler Hatry did lose, to try to 
learn what became of the money. 

The outline career of the nonpareil 
Hatry is simple. Beginning life as an in- 
surance clerk he put in four busy war years 
profiteering. In some curious manner, 
three successive bankruptcies left him suc- 
cessively richer. At the beginning of the 
year investors flocked to the following 
Hatry group: General Securities Ltd. (of 
which the august Marquis of Winchester 
is chairman); Austin Friars Trust, Ltd.; 


Dundee Trust; Oak Investment Corp.; 
Associated Automatic Machines Corp.; 
Drapery Trust; Retail Trade Corp.; 


Photomaton Parent Corp.; and Far East- 
ern Photomaton Corp. (not connected with 
the U. S. exploiters of the same coin-in- 
the-slot photograph machine). Suddenly 
the London Stock Exchange committee 
suspended all shares of the Hatry group 
from listing on ’change. Followed the crash 
(Time, Oct. 21). Investors were estimated 
to have lost anywhere from $30,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. Clarence Hatry, who lived 
in a state of Hollywood magnificence and 
once owned the Westward, largest yacht 
in British water, was hauled off to jail, 
charged with the more definite crime of 
obtaining a million dollar loan on forged 
bearer scrip certificates of City of Wake- 
field 44% stock. 

In court last week Accountant Sir 
Gilbert Garnsey, who has buried his patri- 
cian nose in the books of the Hatry com- 
panies for many weeks, announced that 
the six principal companies had liabilities 
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of more than $143,000,000. There were 
some assets, but apparently $67,500,000 
was irretrievably lost, an all time record 
for British failures. 

“Unsecured creditors are likely to re- 
ceive very little,’ said Sir Gilbert in 
measured tones, “while there will certainly 
he nothing at all for the shareholders.” 

Said Hatry the Nonpareil, his voice 
shaken with emotion: 

“When I saw that matters were getting 
serious, I pledged every penny I possessed, 
my reputation, and maybe my liberty to 
avert what I knew would otherwise be a 
terrible crash. I took a grave risk at a 
time when I could easily have let things 
go and walked off a free man. ... By 
taking this risk now my name has become 
a byword and I am irretrievably and irrep- 
arably ruined.” 

As the defendant was taken back to his 
cell in Brixton Prison, held without bail, 
reporters were still unable to discover just 
what Hatry the Nonpareil had done with 
the 67 million missing dollars. 


“Good Morrow!” 

Britain’s Christmas waits (streetwalking 
carol-singers) last week had a new carol 
to add to their repertoire of Wenceslas, 
God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen, and ’Ark 
The ‘Erald Haingels Sing. Sir Edward 
Elgar, potent and pontifical British com- 
poser and conductor, master of the King’s 
music, had composed one especially to 
celebrate the recovery of his Majesty 
George V. 

Some weeks ago Sir Edward browsed 
through a volume of poems by medieval 
George Gascoigne (1535-77) entitled A 
hundreth Sundrie Floures bound up in one 
small Posie. Gathered Partely (by trans- 
lation) in the fyne outlandish gardens of 
Euripides, Ovid, Petrarke, Ariosto and 
others; and partely by invention out of 
our own fruitful orchardes in Englande. 
Yielding Sundrie Savours of tragical, 
comical and moral discourse, bothe pleas- 
aunt and profitable, to the well smelling 
noses of learned Readers. The well- 
smelling nose of Sir Edward unearthed a 
hymn which seemed to him highly appro- 
priate. Its last verse: 


The rainbow bending in the sky, 
Bedecked with sundry hues, 

Ts like the seat of God on high 

And seems to tell the news 

That as thereby he promised 

To drown the world no more 

So by the blood which Christ hath shed, 
He will our health restore. 


This he set to music and re-titled “Good 
Morrow! A simple carol for His Majesty’s 
happy recovery.” It was far from simple. 
Sir Edward Elgar’s best known composi- 
tion is “Pomp and Circumstance.” It is a 
favorite cinema overture, its ponderous 
measures boom weekly from radio loud 
speakers. 

“‘Good Morrow!’” cabled London 
correspondents, “has stirring crescendos 
and rich harmonic effects.” 


FRANCE 
“American Arguments” 


Not in the least annoyed at being called 
“L’ Américain” is Prime Minister André 
Tardieu of France. He glories in his crisp 
nickname, exploits it cleverly. Last week 
there were rumblings against his Cabinet 
in the Chamber of Deputies, irate com- 
plaints about his brusque methods. In- 
stead of retreating, M. Tardieu charged. 
“Tiens, Messieurs!” he cried with an 
engaging smile, “ne tirez pas au pianiste! 
Don’t shoot the piano player! // fait de 
son mieux. He’s doing the best he can. 
That, gentlemen,” he added confidentially 
to his somewhat mystified hearers, “is an 
American argument. That is what they 
used to say in American frontier towns. 
Voyons, Messieurs! With what do you 
reproach me? The only two laws which 
have been passed since my Government 
came into office |Trme, Nov. 11] had the 








“L’AMERICAIN ” 
“Don’t shoot the piano player!” 


support of five-sixths of the Chamber. 
Shall I make another argument? ‘Don’t 
you dare disown me when I bring you your 
own babies under my arm.’” 

Pacified and intrigued by such unan- 
swerable “American arguments,” the Dep- 
uties next day gave the Tardieu Govern 
ment a vote of confidence, 331 to 167 
Paradoxically, Tardieu the pseudo-Ameri 
can proclaimed later in the week a policy 
in regard to the Hoover-MacDonald Five 
Power Naval Conference which might 
prove obnoxious to many U. S. patriots 
Quizzed at a joint session of the Cham- 
ber’s Naval and Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees, the square-jawed, pugnacious 
Prime Minister rapped: “No final decision 
will be taken at the London Conference. 
It is merely preliminary to the Disarma- 
ment Conference of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva, where a definite agree- 
ment will be sought.” 

As was expected, U. S. Secretary of 
State Stimson was quick to quash this 
League talk. “American participation in 


the Five Power Disarmament Conference,”’ 
he wrote, ‘will be separate, distinct, and 
apart from the League of Nations.”* 

Tardieu will himself head the French 
Delegation at London, with his great and 
famed Foreign Minister Aristide Briand in 
second place, and Minister of Marine 
Georges Leygues, whose whiskers seem as 
wide as the themselves, in third. 
Though M. Briand is nothing if not con- 
ciliatory, he shares with M. Tardieu and 
most Frenchmen a shrewd wish to link 
the U. S. in disarmament with the League. 

“France has always supported the thesis 
that limitation of armaments can only be 
effectively secured within the terms of 
Article VIII of the League Covenant,” 
said B’rer Briand last week. 


" 
GERMANY 
Titan v. Titan 

In Berlin it is sometimes popularly sup- 
posed that the titanic rivals in U. S. finance 
are J. P. Morgan & Co. and Dillon, Read & 
Co. Last week, pink-cheeked, socialistic, 
optimistic Finance Minister Rudolf Hilfer- 
ding found himself short of cash for 
year-end budget requirements. He hastily 
sought to arrange an $100,000,000 loan 
with Dillon, Read & Co. by cable. 

For several days the wires hummed 
merrily about millions. Then suddenly 
jovial Dr. Hilferding was jerked up short 
by brusque Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank. A watchman of 
Germany's cash drawer, Dr. Schacht 
barked that he would not O.K. the loan. 
Scareheads in the Berlin press screamed 
that Dr. Hilferding would have to resign 
because now his budget would not balance. 
There were predictions that the Cabinet 
was due to fall. 

Dr. Schacht, having upset the applecart, 
set about picking up the apples. Within 24 
hours he announced that he (ze., the 
Reichsbank) would supply the needed 
cash. The political neck of Optimist 
Hilferding seemed saved and the whole 
affair might have passed off as a teapot- 
tempest, except for the famed Berliner 
Tageblatt whose editor announced that he 
possessed the inside story, upset the apples 
again. 

Reminding its readers that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. will launch the long awaited German 
Reparations Bonds, soon after the Young 
Plan comes into effect (Time, June to, 
et seq.), Tageblatt intimated that should 
Dillon, Read beat their “rivals” to the 
Stock Exchange with an $100,000,000 Ger- 
man loan, subsequent Morgan pickings 
from Reparations Bonds might verge upon 
the loan. According to the “dope” Dr. 
Schacht was persuaded to obstruct the 
loan by Seymour Parker Gilbert, whose 
post as Agent General of Reparations will 
automatically, be abolished when the 
Young Plan comes into effect. For years 
Germans have been hearing that Mr. Gil- 
bert will then become a Morgan partner. 

In Manhattan, the Herald Tribune, gen- 


seas 


*The U. S. note accepting Britain's invitation 
to the Conference described the latter as “a 
discussion which will anticipate the problem 
raised under Article 21 of that [the Washington, 
1922] treaty, as well as broaden its whole scope 
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erally the first recipient of Morgan news 
for the daily press, broadened and mel- 
lowed the Tageblatt story thus: ‘“Con- 
firmation could not be obtained for 
the report that the German ‘D’ banks 
would cover [Dr. Schacht’s] advancés to 
the German government by short term 
credits to be granted with J. P. Morgan & 
Co. It was understood that no negotiations 
for such a deal had’ been opened.” 

Finance Minister Hilferding did not sur- 
vive this second upset. Over the weekend 
he resigned, took with him his right hand 
man, State Secretary Johannes Popitz. 
President Paul von Hindenburg scratched 
his grizzled poll, appointed Minister of 
Economics Paul Moldenhauer to be Tem- 
porary, Minister of Finance. 

Earlier in the week Dr. Schacht inter- 
vened in negotiations by the City of Berlin 
with Dillon, Read & Co. for a $14,400,000 
loan, squashed it. Berlin understands that 
the City was about to hire the money from 
Dillon, Read for 8.6%, that Dr. Schacht 
offered to supply it from the Reichsbank 
for 7%. 


SWITZERLAND 
Young Girls’ Drug 


A Swiss who can make statistics shout 
is Attorney-General Bugammen. His last 
week’s shout: 

Pounds, of heroin annually manufac- 

tured in Switzerland 6,620 
Pounds of heroin annually needed for 
legitimate prescription in Switzer- 
land 18 

Surplus for export 6.602 

“We suspect,” said Herr Bugammen 
darkly, “that some of the heroin listed as 
‘exports’ is being peddled in Switzerland. 
We are going to stop that. We have just 
arrested 22 suspects in Zurich. Some of 
them, I regret to say, are young girls.” 

Factory price of heroin per 

Sr are $100 

Reputed peddler price per gram 72¢ 


RUMANIA 
Speed-Fiend Nicholas 


In Rumania one may refer to Prince 
Nicholas, weak-chinned younger son of 
Dowager Queen Marie, as ai “bully, scan- 
dal monger and speed-fiend,” but it will 
cost one just four months in‘ jail. Some 
weeks ago Speed-Fiend Nicholas crashed 
into a taxicab and in pettish rage’ kicked 
the chauffeur severely under the stomach 
so that the unfortunate man had to be 
rushed to the city hospital. One Mircea 
Damian wrote to the local newspapers in 
protest, not only calling Prince Nicholas 
bully, scandal monger and speed-fiend, but 
adding: 

“T propose te ask the Government to 
supply the Prince with a tank in which 
he can drive pellmell through the streets 
and so destroy all automobiles, bakers’ 
carts, the officers’ casino. the academy, the 
athenaeum, the university, and all state 
and private institutions, and kill every 
traffic policeman who tries to stop him.” 





Last week Mircea Damian, author, be- 
gan serving his four-month sentence. 


GREECE 
Gorgeous Georgios 

Perhaps the Greeks, notoriously fickle, 
want a King, instead of the President 
(Alexander Zaimis) their Parliament has 
just elected (Trme, Dec. 23). Last week 
obstreperous old Prime Minister Eleuth- 
erios Venizelos, 100% democrat and 
“Father of the Greek Republic,” flung a 
bold challenge to Royalist Leader Pan- 
agiotis Tsaldaris. 

“T am willing to hold a plebiscite here 
and now,” he announced, “on the issue of 
whether Greece shall remain a republic.” 

Promptly, Tsaldaris henchmen sneered 
that of course the foxy “Old Man of Crete” 
would like to stage a plebiscite while his 
Government controls the Ministry of. In- 





International 
Georcios II 


Running for office? 


terior. The Minister of Interior conducts 
all Greek elections, is supposed to win 
most of them. 

“J will amplify my offer,’ snapped 
bristling-mustached M. Venizelos next 
day. “I offer M. Tsaldaris the portfolio of 
Interior for the period of the plebiscite!” 


Greek knows Greek. Tsaldaris knew 
that there must be aces up Venizelos’ 
sleeves, whether or not they seemed to be 


rolled elbow high. Said he sulkily: “I will 
reserve my decision until I can investi- 
gate.” 

In Bucharest the news from Athens 
warmed the cockles of many a Rumanian 
heart. One of the sons-in-law of dynamic 
Dowager Queen Marie is insipid Georgios 
II, deposed King of the Hellenes. Doubt- 
less he would resume his rule if by any 
remote chance Greece should go Royalist. 

In 1924 Gretks plebiscited 758,742 for 
the Republic and only 325,322 for gorgeous 
Georgios, still one of the best-dressed men 
in Europe. He now lives in London, partly 
on the bounty of George V with whom he 
often dines, week ends. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
Zhivoi Kralj 

Alexander of Jugoslavia, bespectacled 
Dictator-King, reached the age of 41 last 
week. His birthday was widely celebrated. 
In Belgrade 500 citizen delegates, bril- 
liantly embroidered, pranced up and down 
the streets shouting Zhivoi Kralj! Zhivoi 
Kralj! (literally: “The King, let him 
live!”) In the royal palace diplomats 
danced with Jugoslavian beauties. Troops 
marched and countermarched on the pa- 
rade ground. Jugoslavian bunting draped 
public buildings. In New York Consul- 
General Radoyé Yankovitch gave a birth- 
day luncheon at which U. S. Minister to 
Jugoslavia John Dyneley Prince an- 
nounced that “progress in Jugoslavia is 
rapid,” and Dr. John H. Finley of the New 
York Times madé the striking statement 
that “there is no better liberty than under 
a good king.” 

While reporters typed stories of this 
happy birthday, came other more sinister 
reports. In changing the title of his coun- 
try from “The Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats & Slovenes” to the “Kingdom of 
Jugoslavia,” Dictator-King Alexander has 
set boiling afresh a stew of acute racial 
feeling. In the Cathedral at Zagreb a 
sharp-eared sacristan discovered a ticking 
bomb timed to explode during the King’s 
birthday mass. Railway employes fished 
a 60-lb. bomb off the tracks of the Zagreb- 
Belgrade railroad just before the special 
train of a royalist delegation was due to 
pass. In Zagreb railway station one Dr. 
Rittig, Croatian priest who had protested 
loyalty to Jugoslavia’s new régime, was 
severely pummeled by an unidentified as- 
sailant before boarding his train. All 
newspapers publishing accounts of bomb 
findings or of Dr. Rittig’s pummeling were 
confiscated. Seventeen cafe proprietors 
were marched to jail charged with “en- 
couraging meetings of the so-called ‘Frank 
Party.” Cables from Jugoslavia_ ex- 
plained the Frank partisans as members of 
a_ secret Croat nationalist organization, 
plotting Croatia’s restoration to Hungary. 


CHINA 
Happy Days 


From the bleak little Siberian town of 
Habarovsk flashed news last week of an 
informal meeting between one Tsai Yun- 
shen, representing China, and one Simon- 
ovsky, Soviet. Deploring the Sino-Russian 
dispute, they signed a peace protocol. The 
terms: Immediate restoration of joint 
management of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way (cause of all the strife); withdrawal 
of the Soviet army from Manchuria; mu- 
tual release of civilian and military pris- 
oners; mutual reopening of consulates; a 
formal conference at Moscow, Jan. 25, to 
settle all questions still under dispute 
World chancelleries took note, awaited 
word of the Moscow agenda. 

“Whew!” Wasp-waisted little Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek of China made a 
proclamation last week which resembled 
nothing so much as a long shrill “Whew!” 
The President was voicing his relief at 
his success as a field-marshal in beating 
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off and vanquishing, at least for a time, 
the armies of war lords opposed to his 
régime (Time, Oct. 14, et seq). Whewed 
he: “The recent upheaval against our 
Government was the greatest yet experi- 
enced. Our fate hung by a single hair. 
What was this hair? The loyalty and brav- 
ery of our officers and men, whose courage 
never faltered! Again they met the flood 
and carried us to firm ground.” (Floods 





PANCHEN LAMA 


Hot tiger’s blood was drunk. 


are the most frequent catastrophe in 
China, others scarcely less frequent being 
droughts and plagues. ) 

Good Little God. In Mukden, capital 
of the great northern Province of Man- 
churia, Governor-General Chang Hsueh- 
Liang had sufficient respite from war last 
week to entertain in sumptuous fashion 
that good little god, the Panchen Lama or 
“Living Buddha,” devoutly venerated by 
millions of Chinese Buddhists. 

For convenience sake the Panchen 
Lama might be called the “Buddhist 
Pope,” and the Dalai Lama the temporal 
pontiff of Tibet. Just at present these two 
most holy persons are at outs, the Sov- 
ereign Dalai Lama holding his court at 
Lhasa, Tibetan capital, and the Panchen 
Lama roving about war-torn China with 
the immunity and pomp of a walking 
deity. In honor of this little man on whom 
rests the duty of maintaining Buddhist 
doctrines pure, an invigorating banquet 
was tendered by Governor-General Chang 
at which hot tiger’s blood was drunk. 

Godsend. The consuls of Britain, 
France, Japan, Germany and the U. S. who 
set out in a special train last fortnight to 
investigate conditions in the recent Russo- 
Chinese battle area in Manchuria (Time, 
Dec. 23) chuffed back to Harbin last 
week, having been refused permission te 
visit the area they sought. “I am _ per- 
sonally convinced,” wired a Japanese cor- 
respondent who accompanied the party, 
“that neither the Russians nor the Chinese 
wanted us to see what is happening.” 


MEXICO 
W hat’s What 
(See front cover) 

It would have been silly to write a 
Who’s Who In Mexico last week, because 
in the U. S. were: 

The President-Elect of Mexico, Senor 
Pascual Ortiz Rubio, with his wife, two 
sons, one daughter, his sister-in-law, her 
son, and a suite of 12. 

The President-Reject of Mexico, Senor 
José Vasconcelos, with son and daughter. 

Mayor Dr. Manuel Puiz y Casaurane of 
Mexico City, with his wife. 

“The Mexican Lindbergh” Colonel Pablo 
Sidar, circumnavigator of South America, 
alone. 

General Manuel Pérez Trevino, Presi- 
dent of the Grand Revolutionary Party, 
which has won every Mexican election 
since it was founded in 1920. 

The Governor of the State of Mexico, 
Senor Filberto Gomez. 

The Governor of the State of San Luiz 
Potosi, Senor Saturnino Cedillo. 

The Governor of the State of Vera Cruz, 
Senor Alberto Tejeda. 

The  Revolutionist-Extraordinary of 
Mexico, General José Gonzalo Escobar. 

“Such a concentration of prominent 
Mexicans north of the Rio Grande,” said 
Mexico City’s famed Universal, “is prob- 
ably unprecedented in the history of the 
two republics... . Happy augury.... 
We can thank Ambassador Morrow. ee 

Opportunist. The dark and tousled 
head of Revolutionist-Extraordinary Gen- 
eral José Gonzalo Escobar, who arranged 
for the killing of 4,000 Mexicans by each 
other last spring, lay several nights last 
week on a spotless pillowcase at No. 7750 
Colfax Ave., Chicago, home of Vice Presi- 
dent Merwin Crawford of Crawford & 
Associates (printers). 

“IT met the General at a banquet in 
Texas ten years ago,” said Printer 
Crawford, “‘and for the next three or four 
years I spent a few days every year with 
him at Juarez where he was a corps com- 
mander. He fled from Mexico when Fed- 
eralist troops were trying to put him in 
front of a firing squad. Right now he is 
the most peaceful-minded man in the 
United States. He has put away his sword 
and his pistol and is looking for business 
opportunities—possibly in Chicago. He 
left my house this morning and I can’t say 
where he is now.” 

Always an able seizer of opportunities, 
General Escobar tapped the Bank of 
Montreal in Mexico for $108,000 before 
his revolution, sent the money to the U. S. 
where opportunities are brightest. 

Scrub Joke. When it is 6:55 a. m. at 
Gettysburg Academy in Pennsylvania, two 
short, swart Mexican youths tumble out of 
their beds and then proceed to make them. 
They agree with President Hoover that 
their father is the one and only President- 
Elect of Mexico. They are studious Guil- 
lermo Rubio, 18, and athletic Fernando, 
E7s 

‘“y like football,” grins Fernando, “I am 
of the what-you-call scrubs. It is much 
exercise, no?” 

“We bought an old what-you-call flivver 


last fall,” reminisces Guillermo. “For 
weeks we rode around making much fun. 
But one day the flivver broke down six 
miles from Gettysburg and we left it 
there for a good joke.” 

“Digestive Discomfort.” Physicians 
of Baltimore’s famed Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital thumped and scrutinized the Presi- 
dent-Elect, last week, paying particular 
attention to his stomach. Sefora Rubio 
was inspected by other doctors. The rest 
of the President-Elect’s party slept in 14 
rooms at the Hotel Belvedere. In Mexico 
the public had been led to suppose that 
something fairly serious is the matter with 
the stomach of the man they have elected 
President. But Dr. Charles R. Sutrian of 
Johns Hopkins curtly dispelled this illu- 
sion. “Examination shows a certain 
amount of digestive discomfort,” said he, 
“but nothing of any serious importance. 
The patient is not confined to his bed, and 
no surgical operation of any kind is con- 
templated.” There also seemed to be noth- 
ing in particular the matter with Sefiora 
Rubio, but she and Senor Ortiz Rubio 
stayed on at Johns Hopkins, enjoying «the 
appetizing food, complimenting their nurses 
on the excellent service, daily receiving 
from Mexicans throughout the U. S. ex- 
pensive baskets of flowers. Later he was 
able to pay a Christmasday call on Presi- 
dent Hoover in Washington. 

Lucky 13. Under Mexican law the first 
five voters who appear at a polling booth 
on election morn are the legal guardians of 
that booth for the rest of the day. In 
Baltimore last week friends of General 
Manuel Perez Trevino, President of the 














GONZALO ESCOBAR 


. did not take his sword & pistol 
to Chicago. 


Grand Revolutionary Party, congratulated 
him on the fact that voters of his party 
were first at every single polling booth in 
Mexico City and at most throughout 
Mexico. The count gave President-Elect 
Ortiz Rubio 13 times as many votes as all 
other candidates combined. Only 19 people 
were killed in the entire republic in polling 
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If you’ve been accustomed to 
wintering in Europe you'll 
find you’ve sacrificed none of 
the glamour by deciding, this 
Jai-Alai Ye2™ to visit Havana. The 
ai-Nial Riviera . . . Monte Carlo. 
Paris ... Madrid... all 
find expression in Cuba’s 
decidedly foreign, cosmo- 
politan, interesting, gay and 
sophisticated atmosphere. 
Yet Cuba is only two hours 
from Miami by air, over- : 
night by train and steam- Racing 
ship, or two nights out from 
New York, If you’ve always 
spent the winter in the 
United States, then here is 
a new and broadening ex- 
perience that you'll never 
Golf forget! Something new to 
do every minute of the day 
and evening! Much to see 
and study in the native ar- 
chitecture, music, art and 
customs. New health and 
comfort in Cuba’s perpetual 
sushine, with the added saf- cig?” 
ety of knowing that you can Bathin 
keep constantly and econom- ° 
ically in touch with your 
business, if necessary, by tele- 
phone or return quickly if the 
need should arise. Every con- 
ceivable sport and pastime is 
provided for. Here is the log- 
ical vacation for this day of 
changing business conditions 
and quick moves in industry. 
It is the sensible solution to 
the problem of gaining all 
the benefits of a warm 
southern winter, foreign 
atmosphere and complete 
recreation without the pen- 
alty of being too far from 
home or incurring excessive 
expense. : : : : by 


ce 





Polo 


Tennis 





For information, etc., any Cuban consul, any travel 
agency, any steamship, railroad or airplane ticket 
office, or the Cuban National Commission, Havana, 
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| arguments. Legal Advisor to the U. S. 

Embassy George Rublee, who accompanied 
| Ambasasdor Morrow back to the U. S., 
| said recently, “The recent Mexican elec- 

tion was the fairest ever held.” 
| Confidential Engineer. The Hoover 
| of Mexico was born at Morelia, capital of 
| the State of Michoacan in 1877 of a rich, 
| aristocratic family who trace their descent 
| back to 1545. He graduated with an engi- 
neer’s degree from the University of 
| Mexico, entered the Army, was gazetted 
Captain in 1911, Brigadier General in 
| 1920. “The late President Carranza,” 
writes one Mexican historian, “frequently 
employed him [Ortiz Rubio] on engineer- 
ing work of a confidential nature and also 
for strategic enterprises.” 

In 1917 he was appointed Governor of 
his home state, Michoacan, in 1923 Min- 
ister to Germany, in 1925 Ambassador to 
| Brazil, at which time he was dean of the 
| Mexican Diplomatic Corps. Returning to 
| Mexico he announced that he would no 
longer use the title “General,” and much 
was made during the recent campaign of 
the fact that Mexico was electing a civilian 
president. In certain states where the 
“transition in idealism” was feared to be 
incomplete, however, handbills were issued 
extolling the merits of “Senor Pascual 
Ortiz Rubio, Engineer & General.” 

Silent Howls. Soon after the Hoover 
of Mexico was elected he received an in- 
| vitation to visit the U. S. from Thomas W. 
Lamont, Chairman of the International 
Committee of Bankers concerned with 
Mexico’s unpaid foreign debt. At that 
time Sefor Ortiz Rubio told correspond- 
ents he had wired Mr. Lamont: “In case I 
am able to accept your invitation I will ad- 
' vise you in ample time.” But, when he ieft 
Mexico, the President-Elect said nothing 
about the invitation, declared that he was 
| going for his health to Johns Hopkins, and 
| has denied repeatedly that he is in the 
U. S. to seek refinancing of the debt. En 
| route he stopped off for lunch with Mr. 
| Lamont in Manhattan (Time, Dec. 23), 
and after seeing President Hoover in 
Washington will return to Wall Street. If 
Finance Minister Luiz Montes de Oca 
| should hasten from Mexico City to be in 
| New York at that time, and several corre- 

spondents have predicted that he will, the 

weather would be getting thick indeed. At 
least the President-Elect has come straight 
to headquarters, cannot be accused of tak- 
ing a correspondence course in what the 

U. S. wants him to do, a course in which 

too many Presidents of Mexico have 

flunked. Speaking of the U. S. last fort- 
| night he said: “We Mexicans . . . know 
| that this is the school for Mexicans.” 
Finance Minister Luiz Montes de Oca’s 
| budget for the next Mexican year was 
| recently published. He plans to pay the 
| International Bankers an installment of 

26,000,000 pesos ($13,000,000) on what is 

owed them, whereas in 1929 they received 

$17,000,000, and the year before $16,- 

250,000. This drastic reduction is ac- 
| counted for by the Mexican Government’s 
| enormous expenditures in putting down the 
| Escobar Revolution and the consequent 

depletion of Treasury funds. As a Mexi- 
| can satiric weekly said: “The bankers 











are silently howling for more money.” 

President Squelches Briton. Chief 
event in Mexico last week was the settle- 
ment by bull-necked, square-jawed Presi- 
dent Emilio Portes Gil of a strike which 
has paralyzed for a fortnight the British- 
owned Mexicano Railway, vital link be- 
tween Mexico City and the major Mexi- 
can port of Vera Cruz. The Mexican 
Chamber of Deputies passed a resolution 
approving the strike as fully in accord 
with the ideals and aspirations of the 
Grand Revolutionary Party. Police pre- 
vented British Manager J. D. W. Holmes 
of the Mexicano Railway from hiring 
strike breakers. Finally President Portes 
Gil intervened and settled the strike by 
decreeing that: 1) The company shall pay 
employes their full wages for the period 
they were on strike; 2) The company must 
sign a “collectivist contract” with the 
men, within 45 days, giving them a voice 
in the administration cf the railway. It 
was this demand which Manager Holmes 


had fought tooth & nail until overawed . 


by the Chief Magistrate of the Republic. 

“Land for the Poor!” A second major 
event of the week was announcement by 
the Ministry of Agriculture that Morelos 
is the first Mexican state in which the 
“agricultural aspirations” of the Grand 
Revolutionary Party may be considered 
as virtually realized. Some 68% of the 
state’s land area of 1,30c,000 acres has 
been expropriated from the former capi- 
talist owners and distributed to 26,381 
campesinos or “‘small farmers” in accord- 
ance with party slogan: “Land for the 
poor!” These recipients of the Govern- 
ment’s bounty comprise 69% of the state’s 
inhabitants. They should prove a for- 
midable factor in ensuing elections. “No 
land owner of U. S. nationality was af- 
fected by the expropriations,” continued 
the Ministerial statement. “Of the 62 
capitalists dispossessed one was Italian, 
six were Spaniards, and the rest Mexi- 
cans.” 

“Boss” Calles’ Revenge. The “Politi- 
cal Boss” of Mexico is former President 
Plutarco Elias Calles, co-founder of the 
Grand k: ‘ionary Party with the late, 
great, assassinated President Alvaro Obre- 
gon. Last week he had revenge on Dis- 
trict Attorney John A. Valls of Laredo, 
Tex., who had wished to arrest him on a 
murder charge as his special train passed 
through that city (Time, Dec. 23), and 
who had denounced Calles to U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Henry L Stimson as “the 
greatest exponent of Bolshevism in the 
Western Hemisphere.”* Back in Mexico 
after a pleasure trip to Europe, General 
Calles was received like a conquering hero. 
His revenge: the Mexican consulate and 
border station at Laredo were closed, with 
a prospective loss in trade to Laredo citi- 
zens of $30,000 for every day the barrier 
remained closed (see p. 14). It was an- 
nounced that they would remain closed 
“until respect and comfort are guaranteed 
Mexican officials passing through Laredo ” 

*Two years ago, former Under Secretary of 
State George Edwin Olds issued the now famous 
State Department handout to the press in which 
the Government of President Calles was referred 
to as a “Bolshevist hegemony.” 
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Faith, Hope & Organization 


When the Red Cross, in 1917, hired the 
services of Organizers Charles Sumner 
Ward and Harvey J. Hill to raise $100,- 
000,000 (they raised $123,000,000), it 
sounded the knell of unorganized charity. 
Other organizers got the idea. After the 
War they started companies whose sole 
business it was and is to raise money—for 
schools, colleges, hospitals, churches, 
worthy objects of all kinds. The three 
largest money-raising companies today are 
Ward, Wells & Dreshman, Tamblyn & 
Brown, John Price Jones, all of Manhattan. 


Municipalities also got the idea. Instead 
of letting their citizens be solicited ten or 
a dozen times a year, why not start a 
community fund, budget out the money to 
approved charities, clean up contributions 
in one annual drive? Hence the commu- 
nity chest, now operative in about 350 
U. S. cities and towns. Of U. S. cities 
with more than 100,000 population (census 
figures as of 1927), only eleven now have 
no community chest: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Antonio, Jersey City, Pater- 
son, Camden, Trenton (N. J.), Wilming- 
ton (Del.), Cambridge (Mass.), Yonkers 
(N. Y.). This year, of 125 community 
chest campaigns already reported, in spite 
of the recent stock market break, gains 
appeared over last year of approximately 
$1,500,000. 

The organization of a community chest 
campaign is usually a fairly cut-&-dried 
matter. The plan used in Scranton is 
typical: a general campaign chairman, 
under him four division chairmen, under 
each division chairman ten teams of twelve 
persons each (the actual canvassers); also 
a publicity division, a speakers division. 
Complete lists of “prospects,” usually 
divided into income classes, are parceled 
among the canvassing teams. Dinners, 
luncheons, rallies during the intensive 
period keep up public interest, whet team 
competition. 

Many towns, having become expert in 
raising money, keep a permanent com- 
munity chest executive and have dispensed 
with the help of commercial money-raising 
companies. Of the 350 U. S. community 
chests, only about 75 are now managed by 
outside experts. About 4o of these are 
run by American City Bureau, Manhattan, 
specialists in community chest and Cham- 
ber of Commerce membership drives. 

Of the 1929 community chest campaigns 
already concluded, many a one exceeded 
its quota “in spite of the stockmarket.” 
Some cases: 

Scranton, Pa. (population 144,700) 
under the leadership of Worthington 
Scranton, raised $673,000 with a per cap- 
ita subscription of $4. 

At Cleveland (population: 1,010,300), 
$4,650,000 was the quota, $4,654,357 was 
raised. Principal donors: Samuel Mather, 
U. S. Steel Director, $150,000; John L. 
Severance, $44,000; John Davison Rocke- 
feller Jr., $20,000. 

Boy Scouts nosed out prospects, Clar- 
ence Henry Howard (Commonwealth Steel 
Co.) gave $50,000 and St. Louis (popula- 
tion: 848,100) exceeded its $2,000,000 





goal for the first time by $17,617. Last 
year the fund of $1,900,000 was undersub- 
scribed $175,000. 

Seattle (population: 383,200), having 
never before had a successful drive, this 


year pledged $7,000 more than the $725,- | 


ooo quota. 


Pittsburgh (population: 673,800) calls | 


its chest the Welfare Fund. Last year 
60,292 citizens oversubscribed a $960,000 
quota by $13,025. This year, under the 
guidance of busy Joseph C. Dilworth (Dil- 
worth, Porter Steel Co.), 7,777 
got 61,652 Pittsburghers to give $2,000 
more than the $1,168,000 goal. 


workers | 





Lawyer Walter Leslie Stewart, oldtime | 


(1907-09) University of Iowa footballer, 
swept through ranks of hitherto apathetic 
Des Moines (population: 151,900) and 
gained $1,103 more than the $281,552 he 
had set out for. Last year, in a campaign 
for $276,075, the citizenry fell short by 
$3,818. 

At Lincoln, Neb. (population: 71,100) 
professional money-getters (Ward, Wells 
& Dreshman) raised $146,819, exceeding 
last year’s $134,314. 

Omaha (population 222,800), with hired 
solicitors (American City Bureau) and 
1,000 volunteers, raised $453,000 in its 
second successful drive in five years. 

Some cities failed to get their full quota, 
including : 

Columbus (population: 299,000), goal, 
$718,518; raised, $673,518. 


Indianapolis (population: 382,100), 
goal, $786,853; raised, $750,000. 
Denver (population: 294,200), goal 


$729,461; raised, $688,461. 


Memphis (population: 190,200), goal, | 


$560,000; raised, $543,000. 

Kansas City, Mo. (population: 391,- 
000), goal, $1,115,000; raised $1,095,000. 

Joshers. No community chest has 
Butte, Mont. But one pre-Prohibition day, 
some of Butte’s businessmen, having a 
drink together before going home to carve 
the Christmas goose, were confronted by 
a starving beggar. Said he: “My wife is 
ill and I’ve got children who are absolutely 
certain Santa Claus is coming tomorrow 
morning.” The businessmen took up a 
collection and decided thereafter always 
to take care of their poor neighbors for 
two weeks at Christmastime. They called 
themselves the Joshers Club and now, 
instead of community chestmen, beaming 
Joshers buttonhole the townsfolk to help 
Butte’s 600 needy families. Chief Josher 
is J. T. Finlen, proprietor of the Finlen 
Hotel. 


> 








Prisoner Emerges 

At six in the morning, most Roman citi- 
zens are still a-bed. Few were the early 
risers who saw, one morning last week, 
four automobiles speeding by a devious 
route—past the Temple of Vesta, the 
Palatine, the Circus Maximus and the 
Coliseum—to the Basilica of St. John 
Lateran, which is the cathedral of the Dio- 
cese, its high altar reserved to the Bishop 
of Rome, who is the Pope. A small party 
of ecclesiastics got out of the motors, en- 
tered the church. 





GREAT WHITE 


pages 
point the way 


O other lands with their rich 
lore of romance printed pages 
point the way, launching the 
desire to follow the nomad’s trail. 


Just a short sail from New York 
or New Orleans lie the colorful 
lands of the Caribbean. Havana 
invites you to revel, Santiago to 
see and dream... Kingston and 
Port Antonio beckon from their 
Jamaican palm bower... Cristobal 
welcomes you to the Panama 
Canal Zone. In mountainous 
Costa Rica is fascinating old Port 
Limon; in Colombia,Santa Marta, 
Puerto Colombia, and legend- 
haunted Cartagena; in ancient 
Guatemala, Puerto Barrios, and 
Guatemala City; in British Hon- 
duras, Belize; and in orchid- 
tinted Spanish Honduras, Tela. 


The Great White Fleet are the 
only ships in the world built ex- 
clusively for tropical cruising. 
Sailings twice weekly from New 
York, three times weekly from 
New Orleans. First class passen- 
gers only. Cruises, 9 to 24 days, 
all expenses included—shore 
motor trips, hotel, and railroad 
rect mmatints. ema Write to 


Passenger Traffic Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Steamship Service 
Room 1637, 17 Battery Place 
New York City 
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Inside the Basilica, Pope Pius XI, 
served by only one acolyte, celebrated 
mass at the spot where, 50 years before, 
he had been ordained to the priesthood. 
After mass he went next door, visited the 
Lateran Palace. Then back to the Vatican 
he went, as quietly as he had come. Next 
day the Pope, robed in the full majesty of 
his Pontificate, in cream-colored silk cloak, 
gold-&-silver-embroidered, crowned with 
the Triregnum (triple crown), closed his 
golden jubilee with a solemn mass in St. 
Peter's Basilica, where 70,000 Catholics 
cheered him. Then he beatified the relics 
of Father John Ogilvie, Scottish priest 
hanged by the Calvinists 300 years ago. 


After conferring the galerum rubrum 
(red hat) and cappa magna (Cardinal’s 
cloak) on the six new Cardinals named 
last month (Time, Dec. 2), His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI last week published an en- 
cyclical letter to the Catholic episcopacy. 
Excerpt: “The greatest malady of the 
modern age, the principal source of the 
evils we all deplore,is the lack of reflec- 
tion. ... There is only one remedy 
which I can propose. This is to invite 
tired souls to have recourse to spiritual 
exercises. . . . We must not neglect this 
supernatural breath which is life to many 
souls.” 





Solitary 

Roman travelers in the century after 
Christ would return to Rome with stories 
of naked hermits met in far, desert places, 
whose repeated word was the strange word 
which eventually worried Rome into be- 
lieving it: “God is love. . . .” 

To the new Rome that is the U. S. has 
returned one of its adopted sons, the ubiq- 
uitous, restless Russian painter of Phila- 
delphia, Capt. Vladimir (“Vovo’’), Per- 
filieff, erstwhile of the Tsar’s Cossacks 
(Time, Dec. 19, 1927). Some years he 
goes to the Balkans. Once he went to 
Haiti with Naturalist William Beebe. Two 
years ago he went “up” north down the 
Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean. Last 
summer he went to see the monasteries of 
Mount Athos in Greece, which have 
changed scarcely by one syllable of a 
prayer since the 4th and sth Centuries. 
Last week he was telling his friends, and 
editing a cinema film to show others, about 
a man of 79 who lives nearly naked under 
a rock on Mount Athos and whose word 
is: “God is love, and tolerance, and 
Nature.” 

The healthy, wooden-faced men in the 
Mount Athos monasteries were reluctant 
to tell where the hermit lived. The visitors 
found him in a high labyrinth of bowlders, 
a place with a pure blue sky and the sound 
of bees. “Come in,” answered a frail voice 
(in Russian ) when they called. ‘Here I 
am. 

His eyes were like clear-shining little 
blue stones, without fear, without self. He 
cried softly, for joy, and knelt and thanked 
them for coming to see him. He had seen 
but 16 other people in his 37 years there. 
He kept history in tiny scratches on a 
stone, beside a meticulous lunar calendar. 
What could he do for them?—he asked 
it like a child. Once he had been proud, 
he said, so he had come here to see God. 


He had not yet seen God, but now he 
knew he could not see him until he died. 

He had been a farmer, a soldier in Rus- 
sia’s wars, killing many people. He had 
gone to the monastery to be purified but 
had found too much comfort (two meals 
per day, four hours of sleep, eight hours 
of prayer or meditation, the rest work). 
So he had climbed the mountain to be 
alone. 

At first he tried to subsist for 47 days 
on sea water, two sips a day, which he 
stole down the mountain to get. “It con- 
tains minerals,” he explained. But his 
stomach had troubled him so he changed 














“FATHER ILYA” 


He would take nothing but an overcoat. 


to fresh water, carrying heavy stones for 
penance on a thong about his neck. Then 
he had hanged himself by a thong under 
his armpits, but the thong broke and he 
fractured his ankle. Then he buried him- 
self to the waist in earth. Faint though he 
was, God still would not come. That 
taught him humility. 

Now he was very happy, waiting only to 
die. Could they bring him anything? He 
declined a two-year supply of food which 
they carried up to him in tins, but ac- 
cepted an overcoat. He was getting old, 
he said, and the nights in his cave were 
sometimes so cold the snakes would creep 
to him for warmth. He thanked them for 
the overcoat—which had to be smuggled to 
him because the monasteries disapprove of 
him, the solitary—and in return asked 
them only one favor: they must never 
tell anyone his real name. Let them call 
him “Father Ilya” or anything like that. 
“Because I have put away the world,” he 
said. “And now I will still know that no 
one is thinking about me, that I am here 
all alone.” 


Episcopalian Census 

Baptized in 1929 by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church: 3,338 fewer persons than in 
1928. 

Confirmed in 1929 by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church: 2,027 fewer persons 
than in 1928. 


Such was the prime news of The Living 
Church Annual, official P. E. almanac, out 
last week. 


The falling figures were partially ac- 
counted for by The Living Church Annual, 
thus: “It should be remembered that the 
attempt to count membership on a basis 
of baptized persons instead of communi- 
cants goes back only two years, and the 
reports for the previous years included 
estimates in a number of places, the exact 
record not being available... the de- 
crease shown this year is probably not an 
actual decrease, but rather a closer ap- 
proximation to exact figures.” 

Total P. E. membership (baptized per- 
sons), as given in the 1930 Annual: 1,876,- 
119g. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church stands 
midway between U. S. Catholicism and 
U.S. Protestantism. Many Protestants, re- 
membering instances of Episcopalian 
refusal to recognize the validity of other 
Protestant orders (latest instance: Man- 
hattan’s Bishop William Thomas Man- 
ning’s) forbidding Dr. Karl Reiland to al- 
low Presbyterian Henry Sloane Coffin to 
officiate at a communion service in an Epis- 
copal church (TIME, Nov. 25), think Epis- 
copalians have no right to call themselves 
Protestants. Many high-church Episco- 
palians agree with them, dislike the name 
Protestant, would like to change their 
church’s name to something like American 
Catholic.* Last week the P. E. high-church 
weekly, The Living Church, printed an 
article by Dr. Frederick Henry Lynch, 
Congregationalist minister, editor of Chris- 
tian Work and Evangelist, entitled, “Is the 
Protestant Episcopal Church a Protestant 
Church?” 

Said Dr. Lynch: “The Episcopalian 
Church is much more closely identified 
with Catholicism than with Protestantism, 
and every attempt to practice Church 
Unity with Protestants proves it. I cannot 
help feeling thut the Anglo-Catholic party 
which wishes to drop the word ‘Protestant’ 
has not only all of the logic on its side, but 
all of the evidence, both historical and con- 
temporary. Furthermore, every time the 
Episcopalian Church refuses .. recognize 
the orders of a Protestant minister as 
equally valid with that of an Episcopalian 
priest, or refuses to permit a Protestant 
minister to officiate at its altars or even 
refuses to join in a common Communion 
service with Protestants, it proves this con- 
tention.. Would not the Episcopal Church 
be much truer to both history and facts if 
it dropped the word ‘Protestant’ from its 
title and called itself what it really is: ‘The 
Catholic Church’—Anglo-Catholic in Eng- 
land and American-Catholic in America? 
Then no Protestant minister would expect 
to be asked to share in officiating at its 
altars. He cannot, for the life of him, see 
why this act should be refused while the 
Episcopal Church calls itself Protestant.” 

In hearty agreement with Protestant 
Lynch was the editor of The Living 
Church. Said he: “Evidently it has waited 
for a Congregational minister to frame the 
real issue; and we thank Dr. Lynch for 
doing it so well.” 


*This name was pre-empted (1915) by a 
small sect (1,000) centering in Chicago, an off- 
shoot of the Old Roman Catholic Church of 
Holland. 
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lake wrist watches, 


for instance....... 


In some states, and in parts of many states, you simply can’t ap- 


pear with spats, Malacca and wrist watch. Public sentiment is agin it. 


Maybe the advertising phrase “consumer acceptance” is coming 
back into style. At least we are beginning to pay more attention 
to the human differences and local habits of thought that make 
advertising and sales plans pan out or fizz out. 


Some of the factors of difference between exceptional and 


average communities can be reduced to statistics. Now take the 


Pacific Coast: 


58% more people here pay income taxes. The average tax paid 


is 55% higher than the national average. The standard of living is 
indexed at 165.1 instead of 100. Well over half (62%) of the pop- 


ulation is urban, exposed to the temptations of your goods on dis- 


play. Population is growing twice as fast as the national rate. 


Comparisons of buying-power and spending-power should cause 


almost all well-advised advertisers to increase Pacific Coast linage; 


to consider the coverage of Pacific Coast Hearst papers. 
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1,390,180 CIRCULA F 1,560,000 FAMILIES 
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HEARST 
PACIFIC COAST COVERAGE 


Six of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people 
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Evening Morning & Sunday 
LOS ANGELES HERALD LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
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MEDICINE 








The Medical Year 


From doctors’ offices, from laboratories 
and universities during the year 1929 is- 
sued many a new discovery, many a new 
comfort for mankind. The epitome: 

Vitamin D made by irradiating ergo- 
sterol. 

Ergosterol and adrenalin found in fluid 
secreted by toads. 

A new type of quartz mercury vapor 
bulb for generating ultra-violet light 
developed. 

Beta pituitary hormone discovered. 

Electrical device for sealing blood ves- 
sels perfected. 

Study of undulant fever in cows and 
pigs furthered. 

Medical fees studied and attempts made 
to provide medical care for average in- 
comes. 

Death and its causes studied by Russian 
and French physiologists. 

Paretic treatment with innoculations of 
rat-bite fever virus tried. 

Meter for measuring the intensity of the 
ultra-violet ray perfected. 

Machines invented to record every 
change in the heart rate over Iong periods. 

Cyclopropane anesthetic, a new gas sim- 
ilar to nitrous oxide, discovered. 

Irradiated cod-liver oil, found to be 
more effective than untreated cod-liver oil. 

Common cereals irradiated. 

Synthetic milk made from soy beans, 
cane sugar, cornstarch, cod-liver oil, cal- 
cium lactate, sodium chloride and cabbage 
water. 

Sleep found to be on a level with the 
body’s vegetative reflex functions. 

Raw starches discovered to have no 
permanent effect in heightening blood 
sugar content in diabetics. 

Corferrol, a compound of the extract of 
the cortex of suprarenal glands with iron 
and pyrol, experimentally applied to the 
destruction of cancerous growths in ani- 
mals by smothering the growths with 
excess Oxygen. 

Radioactive elements in blood studied 
as the initiating source of the heart beats. 

Fetal livers proved to be more powerful 
than the livers of older animals in stimu- 
lating the formation of blood in pernicious 
anemia. 

Influetiza germ reported discovered. 


—_o——_ 
Slow Breather 


Twice as big as a horse should be the 
size of Margaret F. MacIntyre, 23, physi- 
ology assistant at Goucher College (Balti- 
more) if only her rate of breathing were 
considered. The bigger an animal, the 
slower it breathes. A rat respires 100 to 
200 times a minute, a cat 20 to 30 times, 
an adult human 16 to 24 times,* a horse 
6 to 10 times. Miss MacIntyre breathes 
only 3 to 5 times a minute. In that re- 
spect she is phenomenal. Doctors read 
about her with wonder five years ago when 
she was a student at Mount Holyoke 
College. Only last week did the general 
public learn of her strange case. 

She is a healthy young woman, 5 ft. 1 


*A new-born baby breathes 62 times a minute, 
the rate of a grown rabbit. 


in. tall, 120 Ibs. in weight - At athletics 
she does not lose her breath as quickly as 
do other girls. She can hold a singing note 
amazingly long. Physiologically her body 
gets all the air it needs because, breathing 
more slowly than normal, she breathes 
more deeply. The average lung after a 
very deep inhalation contains five quarts 
of air. A person can never completely 
void his lungs of air. Even in death about 
one quart remains. In ordinary quiet 
breathing the average lung always contains 





MarcGaret F. MACINTYRE 
. should be twice as big as a horse. 


a residue of two and a half quarts of air. 
Quiet inhalation adds a pint. Ordinary 
people use only three-fifths of their lung 
capacity. Miss MacIntyre, who breathes 
about a fifth as fast as her Goucher 
pupils, uses practically all her lungs at 
each breath. Her continual ability to do 
this results, physiologists guess, from some 
particular modification of a section of the 
sub-brain (medulla oblongata) which 
through a part of the spinal cord in the 
nape of the neck causes the chest to 
expand (pulling the lungs open) and the 
diaphragm to contract (giving more room 
in the chest cavity). 








Gosset 


Paris correspondents with nothing much 
to do sauntered around to the dingy Hos- 
pice de la Salnétriére last week and dug a 
choice little story out of Professor Jean 
Antonin Gosset, famed remover of the 
prostate glands of Georges Clémenceau 
(1912) and Raymond Poincaré who left 
the hospital and strode spryly home last 
week (Time, Dec. 23). 

Salpétriére students were quick to boast 
of their beloved professor’s exploits. In 
particular they told how, when his own 
appendix needed outing, he lay down on 
the operating table of his lecture room, 
called for students taking his course in 
advanced surgery, selected one by lot and 
bade him cut away. 

Modest to the point of bashfiilness, 


Professor Gosset explained to last week’s 
newsmen that his appendix exploit was 
merely a classroom demonstration of two 
maxims he tries to impress upon all his 
students: 

1) “Do unto others in a surgical sense 
what you would have others do unto you.” 

2) “If you are hesitant as to your duty, 
do to your patient what you would do to 
your father.” 

In 1915 at Chalons-sur-Marne, Profes- 
sor Gosset improvised the first operating- 
room-ambulance, inaugurated the tech- 
nique of sewing up soldiers on the spot 
almost as soon as they are blown open. 
In 1928 he was elected President of the 
French Congress of Surgeons. For 17 
years he has refused, with a Frenchman’s 
indomitable stubbornness, to be trans- 
ferred from his beloved old hospital and 
lecture hall to more ornate quarters and a 
better paying professorship. 


— 
Influenza Germ Found? 


Currently there are slightly less diph- 
theria, infantile paralysis, measles and 
typhoid in the U. S. than at this period 
last year, and slightly more meningitis, 
scarlet fever. Smallpox also has increased 
considerably in 1929. But very few U. S. 
people now die of smallpox. During the 
last week of November, when the U. S. 
Public Health Service last compiled sta- 
tistics, there was not one smallpox death 
reported in the entire country. At the 
same period there were 676 deaths from 
influenza and pneumonia, much less than 
last year. 

This relatively light incidence of in- 
fluenza has not, however, abated fear of 
and interest in this respiratory disease. 
When the University of Chicago officially 
announced that its Isidore Sydney Falk 
had isolated the causative germ, the 
Streptococcus polymorphous (Time, Dec. 
23), the news spread with the celerity of 
a political or murder despatch. From 
London Dr. David Thomson, who has 
worked on the same problem, said: “Prov- 
ing that one has discovered the true germ 
of influenza is in reproducing the disease 
in man or in animals by this germ in pure 
cultures... . this is a very important part 
of the American’s discovery.” 

However, Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
the American Medical Association’s Jour- 
nal, with his usual salutary skepticism, 
editorialized: “With little if any apparent 
warrant, it is again announced, for at least 
the tenth time in five years, that the causa- 
tive organism of influenza has been dis- 
covered and that it is hoped to prepare a 
vaccine. There is thus far little or no 
evidence in scientific medical literature, 
or even in spoken addresses, to indicate 
that I. S. Falk, Ph.D., and his associates 
have progressed any further toward the 
solution of this problem than have workers 
in other parts of the world, now or in the 
past.” 

Reported Dr. Falk: “All I can say is 
that I made my report before the Bac- 
teriology Club of the University of Chi- 
cago and the evidence will shortly be in 
print in more detailed form.” 

Supplemented Dr. William Hallock 
Park, Manhattan’s great bacteriologist: 
“'.. A very thoughtful piece of work, 
whether or not he has found the influenza 
germ.” 
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EDUCATION 





Teacher Snubbed 


At most U. S. colleges there exist two 
kinds of faculty members: the teaching 
professors and the research professors. 
Dear to the heart of the undergraduate 
is many a teaching professor. Him they 
afterward remember for what little light 
and learning they possess, and also for his 
eccentricities, for good fellowship. When 
they grow old they swap anecdotes about 
him; if they become Trustees they like 
to see him prosper in his fashion. But the 
research professors, who sometimes regard 
the civilizing of students as a vague, even 
faintly vulgar waste of time, are the 
darlings of their erudite colleagues and 
often of the president, who feels the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the University in 
a good competitive position intellectually. 
Between the two groups occasionally there 
is mild academic friction. Last week at 
Yale there was strife. 

Associate Professor Robert Dudley 
French of the English department is a 
teaching professor as well as a scholar. 
Graduated from Yale in 1910, he returned 
to teach in 1915. In 1920 he took over a 
Chaucer course, brushed up its fustiness, 
livened it, taught it well, increasing the 
enrolment from 30 to 300 in nine years. 

When Dean Wilbur Lucius Cross of the 
Graduate School announced this fall that 
he would retire from the faculty at end of 
the year, a full professorship in the English 
department was left vacant. After 14 
years of well-received teaching at Yale, 
popular Mr. French hoped that the fruits 
of his long labors might be rewarded. But 
another consideration arose last month. 
He was offered the Provostship of Avon 
Old Farms, a pretentious two-year-old 
experimental school at Avon, Conn. 

If he was to get his professorship, Mr. 
French felt that he must decline the 
school’s offer. He went to the English 
department, forthrightly asked if he was 
to receive the position. As forthrightly the 
English board met, voted unfavorably four 
to three. Their fancy fell upon Assistant 
Professor Frederick Albert Pottle of the 
Graduate School, a mighty young authority 
on Johnsoniana. 

With tumult and with shouting Pedagog 
French’s friends and disciples, old and new, 
came to his aid. The Corporation solemnly 
convened, voted to create an extra profes- 
sorship for him, submitted the proposal to 
the English board. Again and astoundingly 
came the negative vote, four to three. 
President James Rowland Angell accepted 
Pedagog French’s resignation, with cus- 
tomary expressions of regret. The triumph 
of Research over Teaching seemed com- 
plete. 

Sixty-one indignant undergraduates pub- 
lished a signed manifesto in the Yale Daily 
News, crying: “The withdrawal of Mr. 
French signifies, as well as an incalculable 
loss to the university, a demoralizing blow 
directed against those who stand out for 
the principles upon which he has based 
his work . . . an irreparable injury to the 
principle of a ‘finer, not a bigger Yale,’ 
which we have been led to respect.” 

Simultaneously Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, 
editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 


ture, Yale lecturer, promoter of Avon Old 
Farms, announced that, sorry as he was 
to see Pedagog French leave Yale, he was 
glad to get him at Avon. Said Dr. Canby: 
“Tn accepting the Provostship of Avon, he 
is not leaving the educational area in which 
good teaching and the sympathetic han- 


dling of youth are so important, but shift- | 


” 


ing his ground... . 


At Avon Pedagog French will find a 
unique educational experiment. Two years 
ago Mrs. Theodate Pope Riddle of Farm- 
ington founded the school, financed it, de- 
signed and built the buildings in the image 
of a Cotswold village.* The quadrangle of 
dormitories is surrounded by workshops, 
masters’ houses, the dining hall, the bank, 


all roofed with thick red tile, theatrically | 
pre-aged. Some 125 boys attend classes | 
much the same as at any other preparatory | 


school. They hunt, fish, ride on the 3,000- 
acre estate which slopes gently down to 
the Farmington Valley. There are no 
organized athletics. 

First provost was Francis Mitchel Froe- 
licher of Johns Hopkins, who retired last 
year because of ill health. Interested par- 
entst of Avon boys know that among the 
able teaching staff are Edward Pulling 
(history), famed oldtime Groton master, 
and James Appleton Thayer (classics), 
son of retiring Headmaster William Gree- 
nough (‘Twill’) Thayer of St. Marks 
(Time, Dec. 2). Pedagog French’s job 
will be to institute a junior college at 
Avon, gradually increase the enrolment to 
400 boys fitted to enter universities in 
sophomore year. 





Cornell the Beautiful 


By the shores of Lake Cayuga stands 
Cornell, partly on a low plateau deeply 
serrated by close-wooded hollows. The 
process of erosion has done well by the 
university, for Cornell’s ravines are a 
joy to her poetasters, a convenience to 
her cavaliers, a laboratory for her scien- 
tists. The late longtime (since 1889) 
Trustee Henry Woodward Sackett, Man- 
hattan lawyer, counsel for the New York 
Herald Tribune, loved well these natural 
wonders. Said he: “Since my first knowl- 
edge of Cornell University, I have re- 
garded the beautiful deep ravines or 
gorges . . . as among the choicest physi- 
cal assets of the university. .. . Every 
one who wmatriculates ... will carry 
through after days their memory and 
spiritual influence.” During his lifetime 
he gave some $200,000 to develop Cor- 
nell’s campus. This autumn, just before 
his death, the trustees renamed the water- 
falls of Cascadilla Creek in his honor. 
Last week Trustee Sackett’s will was pro- 
bated. He bequeathed some $750,000 to 
be known in perpetuity as the Sackett 
Landscape Fund. 


*She was also the architect of smart West- 
over School for girls at Middlebury, Conn. 

+Famed Avon parents: Editor Henry Seidel 
Canby, onetime Governor & Mrs. Gifford Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania, Poet Archibald MacLeish, 
Streets in the Moon, The Hamlet of A. Mac- 
Leish. Nephews of Professor Robert Andrews 
Millikan and the late Ambassador Myron T. 
Herrick also attend the school. 

















The important paper you 
want when you want it. 


Correspondence as filed and 
contained in a “Vertex” File 
Pocket is instantly available 
for reference. 

If your filing system is en- 
| cumbered with slumping, bulg- 
| ing folders which hamper the 
| easy filing and finding of 

correspondence, install 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


‘which are specially designed to 





correct these filing evils. They are 
always erect in the filing cabinet 
with their indexes plainly visible. 
They expand as the papers increase 
and will outlast twenty ordinary 
| flat folders which are the common 


cause of filing troubles. 
A “‘Vertex’’ Pocket will be sent free 
for trial in your own files. All we 
ask is that you own or use a vertical 
filing system. 
ee ee ee eee -CUT HERE-~ ~—~~~------ 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in December 3oth Time. 
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Name and Position of Person Inquiring ........... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BACK TO SOUND INVESTMENT 


F* RY so often there are periods of speculative activity 


which lead business men and others in great numbers 





to disregard the common sense principles of safe and 
sound investment. The speculation may center in com- 
modities, real estate, or securities, but the course of it is 
always the same. Feverish buying at mounting pricesis 2 


followed by collapse. 


During such periods it is difficult for the investor to 





retain a real sense of values. Unusual conditions confuse 
judgment. New theories are advanced. Economic laws 
are questioned. Many forces combine to encourage wide- 


spread pursuit of easy profits. 


When these speculative flurries have spent themselves, 
the foundations of sound investment policy remain un- 
disturbed. Safety and income are again recognized ‘as 
the objects of true investment—and good bonds, the 


backbone of a sound investment structure. 


In 1925, the following statement appeared in 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. advertising 


THIS STATEMENT STANDS UNCHANGED 


HALSEY,STUART & Co. deals only in‘bonds— 
stuctly those of conservative types. It aus to sell a 
customer bonds which exactly suit his requirements 
and fit in with hus other holdings as to maturity, 
marketability and. diwerstfucation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM | Every Wednesday evening you 
THAT DOES MORE | may increase your knowledge 
THAN of sound investment by listening 
ENTERTAIN to the Old Counsellor on the 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. program. | 9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
ma Broadcast over a Coast to Coast | 8 P. M. Central Standard Time 


chain of 36 stations associated | 7 P-M. Mountain Standard Time 





meal with National Broadcasting Co. | 6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 
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BUSINESS © FINANCE 





Catalyst in Steel 

One day in 1925 troubled directors of 
Trumbull Steel Co. sat around a table and 
wondered where they could get money 
enough to put their wavering company 
firmly on its feet. They had been sitting 
for a long time without finding a way out 
of their difficulties when, miraculously, a 
tal. stranger walked into their sanctum, 
slapped down on the table a $20,000,000 
check, said, “There is my letter of intro- 
duction.” 

Thus did Cleveland’s Cyrus Stephen 
Eaton, a stranger to steel men, enter a 








Cyrus STEPHEN EATON 


... from Pugwash to a strange business. 


business which was no less strange to him. 
Once in, he stayed in; acquired a con- 
trolling interest in many another steel 
company; created one of those vague but 
formidable entities known as an miterest. 
Steel men, surveying the various steel 
companies included in the Eaton steel 
interests, began to predict a merger that 
would leave United States Steel and Beth- 
lehem Steel ne longer so pre-eminently 
first and second largest steel companies 
that the position of third largest carried 
with it only a statistical distinction. Last 
week a portion of the merger rumors came 
true in the formation of Republic Steel 
Co., Eaton consolidation which, though 
still considerably smaller even than Beth- 
lehem Steel, moved indisputably into the 
third position and contained the potential- 
ities of a still larger company wth the pos- 
sible addition of other Eaton companies as 
yet uncombined. 

Constituents of Republic Steel Co. are 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Central Alloy 
Steel Corp., Donner Steel Co., Inc., 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Trumbull Cliffs Fur- 
nace Co. and their subsidiaries. Outstand- 
ing statistics (approximate) : 


FOOOE: ic ccc-es. 0000 rene bese @00,000 
eres Fe 
Paget CODBCIEY «6.00 i500: 5,000,000 tons 


Republic Iron & Steel is the keynote of 
the new structure. Organized in 1899, 
from a merger of 24 small steel companies, 


chiefly in Ohio and Indiana, the company 
last year went through a rapid expansion 
program which included acquisition of 
Trumbull Steel Co. and Steel & Tubes, 
Inc. There were also continuous but as 
yet unfulfilled rumors of a merger with 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., in which 
Mr. Eaton is also interested. Republic 
Iron & Steel showed a net of $4,642,000 in 
1928 and a net of $8,667,530 for the first 
nine months of 1929. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp. is the leading 
producer of steel alloys and is one of the 
several U. S. steel companies licensed by 
Germany’s Krupp Works to make the new 
nitralloy and nirosta (stainless) steels. 
The new Republic company is forming a 
subsidiary, Republic Research Co., which 
will specialize in the development of alloy 
steels and will be headed by Frederick J. 
Griffiths, Central Alloy’s board chairman. 

The Republic-Youngstown amalgama- 
tion, which has on several occasions ap- 
peared all but ratified, may yet be 
arranged, and Chicago’s Inland Steel Com- 
pany, in which Mr. Eaton is heavily inter- 
ested, is also a potential member of the 
combination. The Republic group at pres- 
ent lacks a rail-making member—a gap 
which Inland would fill. Present ranking 
of the leading steel companies is: 


Ingot capac. 


(tons) 
U. S. Steel... Pe oe .ece 20,805,748 
Bethlehem .... rey 8,000,000 
Republic Seas veces 5,000,000 
Jones & Laughlin.. die veces S270 nee 
Youngstown eeebek aaa e wae 3,000,000 


Addition of Youngstown and Inland to 
the Republic Co. would give the Eaton 
consolidation an ingot capacity of about 
10,000,000 tons. 


One of the several shadows thrown be- 
fore the Republic merger event was last 
month’s (Time, Nov. 4) resignation of 
Tom Mercer Girdler from the presidency 
of Jones & Laughlin, Pittsburgh’s great 
“family” steel company. Last year Jones 
& Laughlin made Mr. Girdler president, 
having heard that the Eaton interests were 
negotiating with him, so that*his departure 
from Jones & Laughlin indicated that Mr. 
Eaton had some large fish ready to fry. 
Mr. Girdler, who has spent nearly 30 years 
in various steel mills, swears vigorously 
and always keeps his hat on, to be ready 
for emergency calls. 

Perhaps a very farsighted steel ob- 
server could have forecast the Republic 
merger as long ago as April 1928, when 
another steel man in whom Mr. Eaton 
was interested also changed jobs. This 
man was Elmer T. McCleary, who, after 
22 years with Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
left its vice-presidency to become pres- 
ident of Republic Iron & Steel. Under the 
McCleary administration Republic ac- 
quired Sheet & Tube, and in 1929 will 
more than double its 1928 earnings. Mc- 
Cleary habit: to work 12 hours a day 365 
days a year. McCleary pride: the new 
electrical welding process which Republic 
acquired in taking over the Sheet & Tube 
Company. Mr. McCleary becomes pres- 
ident of Republic Steel. 

Essential to Mr. Eaton is the assistance 


of able steel men for Mr. Eaton knows 
little of steel and, like a chemist’s catalyst 
by his mere presence hastens reactions in 
which he has otherwise no part. “I am,” 
he himself has said, “only an investor.” 
Born in Pugwash, Nova Scotia, he grad- 
uated frem McMasters University, To- 
ronto, and, in 1906 arrived in Cleveland 
with the Baptist ministry as his chosen 
career. Before ordination, however, he 
became interested in public utilities, left 
the ministry in favor of Cleveland street 
railways. Next he went to Iowa, bought 
up options on public utilities. One of his 
lowa deals was financed by Otis & Co., 
Cleveland bond house, marked the begin- 
ning of Mr. Eaton’s connection with Otis 
& Co. of which he has been a partner since 
1915. In 1912 he organized Continental 
Gas & Electric, one of the earliest of 
public utility holding companies. The Re- 
public deal was handled through Cliffs 
Corp., a recently organized investment 
company which combines the resources of 
Otis & Co. with Pickands, Mather & Co. 
and M. A. Hanna Co., thus bringing Cleve- 
land’s famed old iron and steel Mather 
and Hanna families into the newest steel 
development. 

Mr. Eaton is a member of ten clubs, 
including a fishing club and two hunt clubs, 














Blank-Stoller, luc. 
Tom MeErRCER GIRDLER 


was waiting with his hat on. 


one of which, at Northfield, Ohio (where 
Acadia Farms, his summer home, is lo- 
cated) he founded and subsidized. He has 
made many gifts (one of $250,000) to 
McMasters University, also to Denison 
University (Ohio), and is a University of 
Chicago trustee. On a visit to his home 
town of Pugwash he disliked the hotel 
accommodations, so undertook a campaign 
of municipal improvement which included 
the straightening of Main Street, a park, 
and a new hotel. Shortly after these im- 
provements, the whole town was practi- 
cally destroyed in a fire, and had to 
be largely rebuilt, again with Mr. Eaton’s 
assistance. Mr. Eaton never drinks, sel- 
dom smokes, spends much time at home 
with his art-loving wife and seven children 
(five girls). A hobby: Reading character 
from faces. 
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Piano Glissando 


Throughout the U. S. last week, many a 
musical citizen trilled on the keyboards 
of a Chickering, of a Knabe, of a Mason 
& Hamlin piano, all products of American 
Piano Co. factories. The Knabe is the 
official piano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Jeritza, Ponselle, Titta Ruffo 
use it. Moiseiwitsch, Bauer, Ravel, en- 
dorse Mason & Hamlin. The Chickering 
advertises itself as “essentially a piano 
for the home,” is the oldest in the U. S., 
was the favorite of Franz Liszt.* And 
almost all great pianists have made music 
rolls for the Ampico reproducing grands, 
which are also an American Piano Co. 
product. None would therefore deny (al- 
though they might prefer others) that 
American Piano Co. pianos are good pianos. 

But that did not prevent the American 
Piano Co. last week from suffering a sud- 
den glissando into the hands of receivers 
(Manhattan’s Irving Trust Co., appointed 
by Judge Alfred C. Coxe). The petition- 
ers were W. D. Byrnes, Inc., a Manhattan 
trucking concern, who in presenting a bill 
for $7,000, declared that the company’s 
property was valued at $3,689,000, that 
its current and unpaid liabilities were $1,- 
200,000, that its property assets could not 
be immediately realized without great 
sacrifice 


*Chickering, Knabe, and Mason & Hamlin 
have been manufactured in the U. S. since 1823 
(when the first instrument made by Jonas Chick- 
ering brought $275), 1837, amd 1854 respec- 
tively. 
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eA MESSAGE for 1930 


TV X JE HAVE faith in the stability of business 
and agriculture in the United States — faith 
in the constructive leadership of the captains at 


the helm —and faith that the decade to come will 


be even more prosperous than the past three in 


Those who agree with us are now investing 
their surplus income in sound American securities. 
We invite you to do the same and offer for your 


service the complete facilities of our organization. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLIsHED 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 


American Piano (chartered in 1908) had 
a long and successful business career until 
1927, when common dividends were first 
passed. In 1928 the last preferred divi- 
dends were paid and the year ending 
March 31, 1929, showed a deficit of $235,- 
235. Last July President George Urquhart 
reported that “decline in demand for 
pianos which started in 1927 continued 
through 1928, and in the present year to 
date.” -— 

Long has it been common knowledge 
that the phonograph and the radio were 
proving themselves formidable rivals to 
the piano. Long has American Piano un- 
successfully attempted to fight this rivalry. 
At the height of phonograph popularity in 
1922, they bought the J. & C. Fisher Co. 
and Amphion Co., manufacturers of 
player-piano actions. Following acqui- 
sition Amphion perfected the Ampico re- 
producing attachments and although the 
manufacture of player-pianos has been 
practically discontinued, Ampicos are still 
distributed to Chickering, Knabe, Mason 
& Hamlin for installation in their most 
pretentious grands. This year American 
Piano added a complete line of radios to 
their sales list in the twelve American re- 
tail stores, in the hope that dwindling 
piano sales might be offset. But the high 
price of pianos has not been able to com- 
pete with the comparatively low price of 
radios and phonographs. Since 1924 when 
total U. S. shipment of pianos was 300,000, 
sales have steadily decreased. Estimated 
sales for 1929 are but 115,000. 
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More immediate cause of American 
Piano's difficulty however, is installment 
buying, which while it has helped to sell 
pianos has not added any appreciable 
amount to their working capital. 

The Irving Trust Co. has announced 
that the company will continue to operate 
so that the Metropolitan will still be 
Knabe equipped, the Chickering will go to 
many a home and artists will continue to 
use Mason & Hamlin. And stockholders 
were somewhat cheered by the assurance 
in the receivership petition that although 
the company at present was “unable to 
meet its matured debts by reason of lack 
of working capital and is unable to estab- 
lish adequate means to borrow money,” 
American Piano is “‘still solvent.” 





Banks 

In. Fourth largest of New York banks 
is Equitable Trust Co. with resources of 
$953,000,000. Last fortnight its president, 
Chellis A. Austin died (Time, Dec. 23). 
Last week Lawyer Winthrop Williams 
Aldrich was elected to succeed him. A 
yacht-goer, Lawyer Aldrich is 44, also a 
director of Bankers Trust Co. While he 
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Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
WINTHROP WILLIAMS ALDRICH 
He received the Rockefeller vote. 


has been legal advisor to Equitable for ten 
years, most famed of his legal activities 
was to handle John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr.'s ousting of Oilman Robert Wright 
Stewart from Standard Oil of Indiana. 
After his election, Mr. Aldrich frankly 
conceded he came to Equitable represent- 
ing Rockefeller interests, confirming the 
long-held assumption that Equitable is 
controlled by the Rockefellers. 

Out. When Guaranty Trust Co. merged 
with National Bank of Commerce (TIME, 
March 11) chairman of the combined or- 
ganization and responsible for the details 
of consolidation was James Strange Alex- 
ander, for 44 years with the Bank of 
Commerce. Last week Banker Alexander, 
64, announced that, in business 50 years, 
he would retire Jan. 1. 

Merger. There is many a venerable 
bank which only after years of business 
considers a merger. But last week directors 
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of Underwriters Trust Co. of New York, 
three weeks old, admitted they were al- 
ready discussing a merger with the two- 
year-old Sixth Avenue Bank. 


—>— 


Combustion: 103 to 4. 


Best argument for a pool wishing to 
move a stock up is talk of “secret proc- 
esses and patents.” Last February the 
International Combustion Engineering 
Corp., world’s leading manufacturer of 
boilers, automatic stokers, ash handlers 
and power plant devices, opened a new 
plant at New Brunswick, N. J. Function 
of this plant was to use a newly acquired 
foreign patent for the distillation of coal, 
rendering from the. fuel valuable gas by- 
products, light oil, and a powdered semi- 
coke for use in steam power plants. 

In 1928 Combustion, through 37 sub- 
sidiary companies, had earned some $3,- 
000,000. Tremendous were the earnings 
predicted from the new process. In April 
rights to $100 7% preferred stock were 
offered. At the time the common stock 
was selling at about 76, had been to 103, 
was touted to go to 500 under the man- 
agement of a capable pool said to be 
directed by shrewd Speculator William 
Crapo Durant. 

Last week the preferred stock, now 
dividendless, sold as low as 21 while the 
common, now Durantless, went to 4. Al- 
though both stocks had already suffered 
during the break, last week’s decline had 
its own reason—‘‘friendly” receivers were 
appointed as the result of a petition by 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., said to be a 
$400,000 creditor. In this receivership 
there was not evident the aftermath of the 
market’s break, as had been true in the 
Fox trusteeship (Time, Dec. 16), nor of 
poor trade conditions as in the American 
Piano receivership (see p. 30). There was 





little reason to believe that Combustion’s 
total assets, which exceeded $60,000,000 
at the end of 1928, have depreciated. 
Causes of the company’s troubles are 
supposed to have arisen from heavy ex- 
penditures in distillation experiments and 
poor management. According to rumor 
several oil and utility companies, recogniz- 
ing Combustion’s strategic position. con- 
sidered merging with it, then withdrew 
after viewing the involved finances and 
small amount of actually liquid assets. 
Significant to Wall Street was the fact 
that President George Edward Learnard, 
onetime Boston bookkeeper resigned Dec. 
6, four days before the preferred dividend 
was passed. 


Deal 


Tin. Largest British tin smelter is 
Williams, Harvey & Co., controlled by the | 
Patino Mines and Enterprises, Consoli- 
dated (Time, Dec. 16). Last week 
Williams, Harvey & Co. joined with three 
other large British tin smelters in a pro- 
visional plan to form the largest tin 
smelting organization in the world. Behind 
the consolidation is seen the infiuence of 
Patino, the Anglo-Oriental tin interests, 
and the new Tin Producers’ Association. 
From this merger which affects about half 
the world’s tin supply, is expected to come 
the long-awaited stabilization of tin pro- 
duction and price, one of the purposes of | 
the Tin Producers’ Association. | 


——_ 
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These Three Utilities 
Are Woven into the Nation’s Fabric 


NDISPENSABLE alike to the 
domestic and industrial life of 
the nation are the three utilities— 
power, gas and water. Consider 
their flexibility. Gas which is used 
to cook the family dinner 
in the tiny kitchen range 
of a modern apartment is 
applied as well to melt 
tons of iron in our great 
industrial plants. , 
Where industry’s need 
for power and fuel is fun- 
damental the direct service 
of electricity, gas and water 
to the homes of millions 








GROWTH IN REVENUES 
OF SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 
TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION | 


of people gives the utility companies 
a still broader basis of stability and 
earning power. The Five Per Cent 
Convertible Debentures of Tri- 
Utilities Corporation (controlling 
public utility properties 
valued at more than 
$290,000,000) afford all 
the advantages of sound 
investment—safety of 
principal, a liberal income 
return and ready market- 
ability. An attractive fea- 
ture of these Debentures 
is the conversion privi- 
lege into common stock. 
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COMING 


National Affairs 

Dec. 21-Jan. 6—Congress at Christmas 
recess. 

Jan. 8—Quarterly meeting of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s executive coun- 
cil in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Foreign News 

Jan. 3—Pan-American Congress of 
Workingmen at Havana. 

Jan. s—Mass meeting to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of the League of Na- 
tions at Metropolitan Opera House, Man- 
hattan. Speaker: General Jan Smuts. .- 

Jan. 8—Wedding of Crown Prince 
Umberto of Italy and Princess Marie José 
of Belgium in Rome. 

Jan. 1o—League of Nations’ tenth anni- 
versary dinner, at Hotel Commodore, 
Manhattan, John W. Davis presiding. 

Jan. 11—Lifting of Japan’s embargo on 
gold. 

Jan. 15.—Conference between repre- 








The Secret of Success 


N this day of fluctuating security markets 


sentatives of Guatemala and Honduras to 
settle their countries’ boundary disputes, 
in Washington. 


Aeronautics 

Jan. 1—Termination of the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Foundation for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics. 

Jan. 13-15—Second annual All-Amer- 
ican air meet at Municipal Airport, Miami, 
Fla. 


Business 


Jan. 4-—11—National Automobile Show 
at Grand Central Palace, Manhattan. 


Religion 

Dec. 26—Jan. 3—Chanukah, the Jewish 
Feast of Dedication. 

Jan. 1—Publication of Pope Pius XI’s 
first encyclical since the Lateran treaties, 
giving thanks for his sacerdotal jubilee. 


Education 


Dec. 30-Jan. 1—Meeting of Modern 





it is sometimes as difficult to keep money 


as to make it. 


OF. U. T. M. G. Co., 1929 


Guaranteed Mortgages offer a type of invest- 
ment that is safe and at the same time affords 
a comfortable rate of income. These mortgages 
do not fluctuate. They permit you to keep 
your money and preserve your success on 
into the future for your family. 


Fidelity Union Guaranteed First Mortgages 
are available in units of $100 up. They yield 
54 per cent and are all on carefully se- 
lected New Jersey real estate. They are 
issued and guaranteed by the largest title and 
mortgage guarantee company in the state. 


You are invited to write to our Cor- 
respondence J ision, where your 
orders will be promptly executed. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 


GUARANTY COMPANY 
NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 
Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 





Language Association of America at 
Cleveland. 

Dec. 30—-Jan. 1—Meeting of American 
Historical Association at Durham and 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Jan. 6-11—Second Annual Institute of 
Statesmanship at Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla. 


Science 

Dec. 25—Jan. t—Meeting of American 
Bacteriologists’ Society at Ames, Iowa. 

Dec. 27—Jan. 2—Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dec. 29-Jan. 13—Pan-American Medi- 
cal Association meeting in Havana. 

Dec. 30-—31—Meeting of American Phil- 
osophical Association, Eastern Division, at 
Columbia University, Manhattan. 


Art 

Jan. 1—Opening of the Royal Acad- 
emy’s exhibition at London, with a col- 
lection of Italian art sent from Italy by 
order of Dictator Mussolini. 


Music 

Jan. 12—Dinner of the Bohemians of 
Chicago, a musicians’ club, to Frederick 
Stock on his 25th anniversary as conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Sport 

FOOTBALL 

Dec. 28——Stanford v. Army at Palo Alto. 

Jan. 1.—Southern California v. Pitts- 
burgh in Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif. 

WINTER SPORTS 

Jan. 1.—Middle Atlantic outdoor speed 
skating championship meet at Newburgh, 
N. Y. 

Jan. 6—Ice Carnival, “A Night at St. 
Moritz,” for the benefit of the New York 
Music Week Association at Madison 
Square Garden, Manhattan. 

GOLF 

Jan. 4-5—Miami Open Golf tourna- 
ment, 

Jan. 10-11—Miami Beach Open Golf 
tournament. 

Jan. 12—Close of the Los Angeles Open 
Golf tournament. 

Jan. 14-17—Agua Caliente Open Golf 
tournament, at Agua Caliente, Mexico. 

Horses 

Dec. 28—Opening of the 81-day winter 
season at Agua Caliente, Mexico. 

Jan. 16—Opening of 45-day winter 
season of the Miami Jockey Club at Hia- 
leah track, at Miami. 

BILLIARDS 

Jan. 3-1o—World’s three-cushion bil- 
liard championship tournament in Man- 
hattan. 


BASKETBALL 

Jan. 4—First game of the Intercollegi- 
ate League season. Yale v. Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia. 

Ice Hockey 

Dec. 29—Cougars v. Maroons at De- 
troit; Black Hawks v. Maple Leafs at 
Chicago; Americans v. Pirates at Man- 
hattan. 

Jan. 17, 18—Third annual sled dog 
derby, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Motor Boats 

Jan. 17-25—Twenty-fifth National Mo- 
tor Boat Show, at Manhattan. 
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The New Pictures 











The Lost Patrol (British). There was | 


material for a masterpiece in the situation 
of these eleven soldiers on the Sahara 
desert. They had been riding under sealed 
orders to an unknown destination. A sniper 
kills their lieutenant and the Arabs steal 
their horses. Nothing can save them from 
dying or being shot down on the colorless 
sand, under the sun like a furnace door, 
and die they do, one by one—an artist, a 
vaudeville trouper, a farmer, a clerk, a 
wagon driver, a prize-fighter, an evangelist. 
Their reactions to the death sentence and 
the way in which the sentence is executed 
on each of them is the subject of The Lost 
Patrol, Exploitation matter for the picture 
states that it was made at places in the 
desert where the temperature was “never 
less than 120°.” It is too bad that this 
heat, or something, made Director Walter 
Summers, known for his competent war 
newsreels, mess up this opportunity. The 
characters are never properly identified; 
the flashbacks into their lives are jerky 
and incomplete. Best shot: the evangelist 
~~ crazy and running out into the desert 
to dle. 








The Marriage Playground (Para- 
mount). What happens to children in 
families that have a penchant for divorces 
was the subject of a novel (The Children) 
by Edith Wharton which this picture re- 
produces faithfully. Mrs. Wharton’s pro- 
fessional, knowingly maternal sympathy, 
her bookish characters, even the glossy 
feeling of her style, are in The Marriage 
Playground. It is handsomely staged, con- 
scientiously acted, unreal, inane. Numer- 
ous precocious stage children do their 
specialties as Mary Brian, the oldest and 
best-looking of the family, gives them their 
cues. Silliest shot: the cocktail council 
on the beach. 





——— 


Die Meistersinger (German). It is 
hard to tell whether the story of the cob- 
bler and the city clerk of Nuremberg who 
loved a girl who loved neither of them 
would have been better or worse if Wag- 
ner’s immortal but cinematically difficult 
music had been recorded around it. The 
poetry, of course, is in the music rather 
than the anecdote. This poetry is lost, but 
the silent Meistersinger moves with a light- 
footedness impossible in grand _ opera. 
Clearly these capable German actors like 
their material and understand it. They 
play the old roles slyly, fast and broadly 
—the whimsical Hans Sachs, the vicious 
Beckmesser, the hesitating Pogner. Good 
shots: the fracas outside Hans Sachs’ 
shop; Beckmesser appearing before the 
Grand Council without his toupée. 


o— 





This Thing Called Love (Pathé). 
Shrewd rather than witty, this comedy of 
marriage succeeds in being entertaining be- 
cause Edwin Burke, from whose play it 
was adapted, sensibly avoided the deeper 
implications of his subject. The idea of 
it is that married people get along better 
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THREE STOCKS THAT 
ARE LOW ENOUGH . 4. 4 


Dvwrinec this January we hope to select three stocks 
that will prove market leaders for 1930, as did two 
of the three of last January—shown in detail below. 


THILE we are not too modest 
W about the fact that these recom- 
mendations finally rose 37714 points, 
still their selection by us was no matter 
of chance, as shown by our six years’ 
record in forecasting price move- 
ments. Now we wish to concentrate— 
in January—the three stocks that will 
do best in 1930. 


Tue selection of three outstanding 
stocks has little bearing on the general 
market level. Everything depends on 
the prospect for the industry with 
which any stock is identified. Our 40 
groups represent the 40 leading indus- 
tries. It is interesting to note that the 
first ten that we nominated for 1929 
strength rose 681 points, whereas the 
first ten on which we reported pessi- 
mistically only rose 153 points. This 
vital difference is the profit that can be 
traced to our skill in this science. 


THEREFORE, we distill the best stocks 
from these plausible groups. The same 
Tillman method that separates the few 
good groups from the mediocre ones is 
applied; and profitable individual se- 
lections result. 


You can readily see that stocks se- 
lected from the best groups already 
have a flying start on any other stocks. 
Tue First Stock SELECTED by this 
method for our present recommenda- 
tion belongs to the Utility Group— 
firmly entrenched and in a technical 
market position to show a sustained 
advance next year. 
Listep on New York Exchange. Its 
earnings nearly doubled in three years. 
One of the most undervalued stocks, 
with exceptional possibilities for mar- 
ket gain in 1930. 
Tuts stock will be analyzed fully as to 
. earnings .... management.... 
history....future trade position, and 
assets in THE TILLMAN SURVEY 
of January 3. 
DEFINITE advice to BUY and what to 
expect will appear therein. 





A FREE Acquaintance Copy should 
reach you while the stock is still under 
accumulation by our clients. There is 
no charge or cost to you except a 
stamp. This is our invitation to you to 
compare WITHOUT OBLIGATION the 
product of a tested economic service. 





THREE STOCKS 


of Last January 


1. WESTINGHOUSE @ 164 


it rose to 


THE COUPON BELOW 
IS FOR YOUR CONVEN- 
IENCE AND PROFIT. 





Please send me the January 3rd 


2925 BULLETIN AND A FULL DEscriIP- 


2. INTERNATIONAL TEL. & TEL. @ 213 


TION OF YOUR SCIENTIFIC METH- 
ODS, 


itroseto *44734 


3. VACUUM OIL @ 120 
13334 


it rose to 


*Equivalent price new stock. 


‘TeemaniGuevey 


25 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
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if they are not in love with each other. 
A girl who has seen her sister become 
possessive, jealous, dissatisfied because she 
was in love with her husband, makes a 
business deal with a gentleman, stipulating 
that she is to run his home and live with 
him at a salary of $25,000 and aii expenses 
paid. The reversal, created when her at- 





CONSTANCE BENNETT 


created an atmosphere. 


titude toward the second party in this con- 
tract becomes sentimental, shows how 
eventually she shares the troubles of less 
reasonable women. Best shot: pretty Con- 
stance Bennett making terms. 


Richard Bennett has three daughters— 
Constance, Joan, and Barbara. He grew 
up in the middle west, left the Kokomo. 
Ind., High School and became a prize- 
fighter, then tried tailoring, gambling, tent 
medicine shows. His eventual fame as an 
actor made him able to give his girls 
another kind of background. They grew 
up in rich communities and went to fash- 
ionable schools. At country club dances 
and college proms—especially between 
dances—Connie Bennett, a_ big-eyed. 
knowing, bow-lipped blonde, created an 
atmosphere and a tradition all her own. to 
the indignation of the watching mothers 
of less gifted daughters. Joan took to the 
stage and was her father’s leading woman 
in Jarnegan. Barbara liked Continental 
life. With the late Dancer Maurice 
(Maurice Oscar Louis Mouvet) in Le 
Jardin de Ma Soeur in Paris she danced 
little tangos and foxtrots filled with such 
a gay caprice that people said Maurice 
had found, by a miracle, a partner as 
lovely as his dead wife, Leonora Hughes. 
Constance worked for various film com- 
panies as a free lance in important rdles 
but stopped after marrying Philip Plant 
one of the richest of the rich young men 
who had followed her around to parties in 
her debutante days. She and Plant were 
divorced fortnight ago. She signed a five- 
year contract with Pathé after the com- 
pany had put in a clause allowing her to 
take a three-month holiday every year 
whenever she wants it. Some of her other 
pictures are The Goose Woman, Marriage, 


Rich People 
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Luisa Miller 

Louisa Miller was‘the name of a prize- 
winning Holstein cow now deceased, which 
once belonged to President Daniel Willard 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Luisa 
Miller, spelled in the Italian way without 
the o, is the name of an early Giuseppe 
Verdi opera which last week was raised 
from a sleep seemingly as sound as the 
bovine Louisa’s and given performance at 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera House. 

The great poet Johann Christoph Fried- 
rich von Schiller conceived the character 
of Luisa Miller, made her the unhappy 
heroine of his play Kabale und Liebe. 
Italian Poet Salvatore Cammarano fash- 
ioned the opera libretto from the Schiller 
piece, aptly labeled the acts Love, In- 
trigue, Poison. The scene is in the Tyrol. 
Luisa, a beautiful peasant, loves Rodolfo 
who turns out to be the son of the village’s 
haughty overlord. He would forbid their 
marriage, arrest Luisa and her doting 
father. But Rodolfo, Hamletwise, knows 
of the murder which won his father his 
titles and his wealth, threatens him with 
exposure. Intriguer Wurm then _inter- 
venes. To get Luisa for himself, he kid- 
naps her father, tells her that to save his 
life she must sign a paper denying her love 
for Rodolfo. She complies. The paper 
reaches Rodolfo and he, grief-crazed, seeks 
her in her cottage. Together they drink 
poison from a glass of lemonade, sing 
loudly of their love despite most awful 
agouy, die. 

For all this Verdi wrote songful dra- 
matic music which 80 years ago had great 
success. Last week it was stamped by 
most listeners as pleasant, old-fashioned 
stuff significant only because it gives a 
hundred hints of the later, greater Verdi 
Distinguishing feature of the perform- 
ance: the sumptuous singing of Soprano 
Rosa Ponselle, prevented by a _ severe 
throat affection from appearing earlier in 
the season. 


New Elsa 

Ladies who sing Elsa in Wagner's 
Lohengrin are heavy, Teutonic, have small 
flare for acting. That a knight should 
trouble to rescue them is often unbeliev- 
able. But at the new Chicago Civic Opera 
House last week an audience was pleas- 
urably surprised. The Elsa who came 
pathetically before the king was slender, 
lovely, of exceeding grace. That her voice 
was commensurately light mattered little 
to those who watched her. She used it as 
skillfully as she did her hands. 

Those who knew anything of the career 
of Soprano Hallie Stiles were astonished 
when it was announced that her first for- 
mal U. S. appearance would be in the Ger- 
manic Lohengrin. Artistically she is a 
Paris product. Born in Stockton, Calif., 
she went, aged ten, to Syracuse, N. Y., 
where her father became Professor of 
Anatomy in Syracuse University. Vassar 
was chosen by Professor Stiles as the col- 
lege for his daughter but she chose to 
study singing, went to Manhattan, thence 
to Europe. At a party in Paris Hallie 
Stiles had what she calls her “great luck.” 
The director of the Opéra Comique was 


present and she was asked to sing for him. 
So impressed was he that he engaged her 
for the following season to sing Mimi in 
La Bohéme. When that time came she had 
used all her money; her cook had been 
buying the food out of her own savings. 
Even the day after her great success, 
Singer Stiles had to ask the cook for an 
additional two francs to buy her morning 
coffee. 

Nearly four years have passed since 
then. Hallie Stiles’ performances of 
Manon, Marguerite, Melisande, Butter- 
fly, Louise, have been fads at the Opéra 
Comique. The French like her because 
she has made their graces her own. Many 
a U. S. visitor has proudly claimed her to 
be ihe most satisfying artist on the French 
opera stage. Proudest of all, according to 


= 


friends, has been her husband, Dickson 
Greene, son of Grant Dickson Greene 
Syracuse foundryman. While she sang in 
Paris, he worked there as representative 
of Harper’s Bazaar. With Dr. and Mrs 
Stiles he was present in Chicago last week 
to applaud. 
















Keystone 
HALLIE STILES 


makes the knight believable. 


~ 
—— 





Candle-Lit Symphony 

In 1772 when Franz Joseph Haydn’s 
Farewell symphony had its first perform- 
ance before Hungarian Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy, some one had the idea of keep- 
ing the audience in darkness, giving each 
musician a candle of his own to snuff at 
the concert’s close. In Cincinnati Conduc 
tor Fritz Reiner often exhibits a penchant 
for the historical.* Last week he at- 
tempted to duplicate the first candle-lit 
concert but modernized methods boggled 
the illusion. ‘The candles were electric, 
behaved accordingly. ’Cellist Desire 
Danczowski’s flame flickered, threatened 
to quit before the end; ’Cellist Walter 
Hermann’s balked when it should have 

*Recently he revived a symphony by Prussian 
King Frederick the Great, famed in his time as 
a flautist, patron, composer. 
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gone out. Some screwed their bulbs 
solemnly, filed quietly off stage. Others 
strove with lusty, puffing noises to pro- 
duce more realistic effects. Conductor 
Reiner “snuffed” his candle last, started 
for the door in the dark and tripped over 
a cord which made a light blink foolishly 
for a finale. 


ee 


“ ‘ ‘ 
Theremin Recognized 

In Manhattan last week alert listeners 
at a Philadelphia Orchestra concert no- 
ticed that in the Bach Toccata and Fuge 
the basses had a new, if perhaps unneeded, 
sonority and strength. They had previ- 
ously speculated about a strange black 
cabinet which stood in the orchestra. A 
few of the curious investigated afterward, 
discovered that the cabinet was a variety 
of the Theremin ether-wave instrument 
(Time, Feb. 6, 1928, et seg.) being used 
as a regular, recognized member of the 
orchestra. The new instrument was made 
especially for Conductor Leopold Stokow- 
ski, called a Thereminophone and differed 
from the better known RCA Theremin in 
that its tone is controlled by a finger-board 
(rather than by waves of the hand), its 
volume by a pedal. Carl Zeise, regular 
Philadelphia ’cellist who operates it, is one 
of several able Theremin soloists—among 
them Alexandra Stepanofi, who appeared 
recently in Chicago, George Goldberg and 
Zenide Hanenfeldt, who teaches some 25 
Theremin aspirants in Inventor Leon 
Theremin’s Manhattan studio. 

Another feature of the same Stokowski 
concert: Conductor Stokowski, who 
lately railed. loudly and publicly against 
the “barbaric” practice of applause (TIME, 
Nov. 18), stepped off his dais when two of 
his violists distinguished themselves and 
happily, forgetfully, led the audience in 
palm-smacking. 


Iturbi 


During recent years Spain has sent the 
U. S. many an expert musician. ‘Cellist 
Pablo Casals and Soprano Lucrezia Bori 
led the procession. They were followed 
by Conductor Enrique Fernandez Arbos, 
guest of the St. Louis Symphony, Guitarist 
Andrés Segovia, and Dancer Argentina 
who makes music with her heels and cas- 
tanets. This year has added two more 
names, the Aguilar Lutanists (Time, Dec. 
2) and José Iturbi, famed throughout Eu- 
rope and South America as Spain’s great- 
est pianist. 

José Iturbi was born in Valencia 34 
years ago. In his early ’teens he won hon- 
ors at the Valencia and Paris Conservato- 
ries but today he says that he has learned 
most by listening. At 24, while playing in a 
Zurich café, he was asked to go to the 
Geneva Conservatory as head of the piano 
faculty, a post once held by the great 
Franz Liszt. He accepted, stayed in 
Geneva for four years, then embarked on 
a concert career with immediate success. 

Two months ago Iturbi arrived in the 
U. S. Sailing up Manhattan harbor, he 
wept. He went to a hotel chosen for him 
by his manager, rang for tea but, knowing 
no English, failed to make the waiter un- 
derstand. He shrugged his shoulders, sat 
down at the piano, played Tea for Two, 
got what he wanted. His first Manhattan 
night was spent in a Harlem cabaret 
listening to brazen jazz which he adores, 
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Cosmopolitan News 


Jos&é Irurst & Frrenps* 
He sent his piece to Paris. 


his second at a musicomedy.. Then he 
started on a tour, played first with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, went into Canada, 


then through the Middle West. 


Conductor Willem Mengelberg of the 
New York Philharmonic welcomed Iturbi 
on his return to Manhattan. He gave him 
a birthday party, had a many-layered cake 
fashioned to represent a skyscraper. Iturbi, 
hugely pleased, cut it with a swoop while 
Pianist Ernest Schelling looked on with 
greedy eye. Iturbi’ sneaked his portion 
away, took it back to his hotel and sent 
it, adorned with two candles, to his twelve- 
year-old daughter in Paris. Soon after- 
ward he appeared as Philharmonic Soloist 
under Mengelberg, won the acclaim of 
critics and public alike. Last week he gave 
a Manhattan recital solo. 

Mozart’s A Major Sonata, Schumann’‘s 
Arabesque, Brahms’ Variations on a theme 
by Paganini, smaller quantities of Chopin, 
Debussy, Albeniz—such was the varied 
course which Iturbi chose to run. Be- 
cause he had played Mozart with the Phil- 
harmonic, his audience was not surprised 
to hear him endow the Sonata with a cool, 
fresh beauty seldom equalled. The Brahms 
technical difficulties were topped at a speed 
which was never bewildering. Debussy, 
despite its mistiness, had structure, clarity. 

When Iturbi finished his program no one 
left Carnegie Hall. Many rushed forward 
to watch his square fingers more closely, 
called for encore after encore. He will 
play once more in Manhattan, then go 
westward again. Now that he is a success 
there will accompany him the kind of press 
stories the public most eagerly devours. 
Many will be interested to know now that 
he likes apples, oysters, caviar, expensive 
cigars; that he plays good tennis, boxes, 
dances, does subtle imitations of Charlie 
Chaplin, Lon Chaney, Pianists Wanda 
Landowska and George Gershwin; that 
O’Rossen of Paris makes his clothes, 
Chanel his perfume; that he is inevitably 
late save for engagements of one sort. 


When he is scheduled to appear in concert 
he is always meticulously prompt for he 
feels it a grave responsibility to be José 
Iturbi, Spain’s greatest pianist. 


THE PRESS 


Customarily Scandalous 

When a newspaper prints an objection- 
able personal reference, you can shoot the 
editor, but usually your only legal redress 
is to sue for libel. Not so in Minnesota. 
There they have a “Newspaper Suppres- 
sion Act,” called by libertarians a “Gag 
Law.” Last week State Chief Justice S. B. 
Wilson ruled that the law does not vio- 
late the constitutional provision guar- 
anteeing freedom of the press. 

Minnesota’s Gag Law, passed by the 
State Legislature in 1925, gives any dis- 
triet judge power to suppress any publica- 
tion which in his opinion prints “malicious, 
scandalous and defamatory matter.” To 
Hennepin County District Judge Fitting 
applied County Attorney Floyd B. Olson, 
in 1927, for an injunction to suppress 
the Minneapolis weekly, The Saturday 
Press. Said Attorney Olson: The Saturday 
Press was “a scandal sheet”; it had 
“maliciously slandered” him.+ Judge Fit- 
ting agreed with Plaintiff Olson, issued a 
temporary injunction against The Satur- 
day Press. Publishers Howard A. Guil- 
ford and J. M. Near appealed to the State 
Supreme Court; the appeal was denied, the 
injunction made permanent. Last week 
their second appeal to the State Supreme 
Court was denied. Ruled the court “| The 
Saturday Press| was regularly and cus- 
tomarily devoted to malicious, scandalous 








*On the left, Conductor Willem Mengelberg. 
On the right, Pianist Ernest Schelling. 

*In the course of a series of 13 articles on 
vice in Minneapolis, The Saturday Press said 
that Attorney Olson was either blind to con- 
ditions or had a motive for not prosecuting. 
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Will you be farther ahead 
3 years from today? 


R will you have lagged behind? 


These questions are not 


asked idly, for we offer you opportunity, and assistance in 
securing a better education. Columbia University unhesitatingly 
asks such questions to stimulate thought and action, and to urge 
well directed study upon all intelligent people. 


Every one moves ahead or drops behind. 


Study never ends; 


learning never stops; mental training should be carried on through- 


out a vigorous, abundant life. 


Every year more people study at home in their leisure time. Increased earning 
capacity is the objective that many are attaining. But whether the attainment 
be greater efficiency in business, or a more interesting social life, or the real joy 
of developing a more intelligent point of view, the studies that lead to these 
attainments are available, wherever one lives, through Columbia Home Study 


Courses. The range of subjects is wide. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University 


Grade in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Algebra 
American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 
Banking 
Biblical Literature 
Biology 
Botany 
Boy Scouting 
Business Administra- 
tion French 
ner — Geometry 
usiness Law eee 
Business Mathematics German 
Business Organization 
Chemistry Grammar 
Child Psychology Greek 
Classics Harmony 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 


Drafting 
Drama 


Economics 


English 


History 


Italian 


N- this country we are in the midst 

of an adult education movement. 
University home study courses are 
one of the important factors in this 
progressive movement, for they offer 
expert guidance under educators 
qualified to direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by 
our instructors to meet the special 
requiremenis of study at home. While 
all basic material essential to the full 
understanding of each subject is fully 
covered, sufficient elasticity is al- 
lowed to permit adaptation to the 
individual needs of the student. 
Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching 
staff. Special arrangements can be 
made for group study. 


Contemporary Novel 


Drawing and Painting 
Economie Geography 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 


European History 
Fire Insurance 


Government 


High School Courses 


Invest ments 


Juvenile Story Writing 

Latin 

Library Service 

Literature 

Magazine Article Writ- 
ing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administra- 
tion 

Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 

Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Slide Rule 

Sociology 

Spanish 

World Literature, 


ete., ete 


The University will send on request 
full information about these home 
study courses. A coupon is printed 
below for your convenience. If you 
care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our in- 
structors may be able to offer helpful 
suggestions. Mention subjects which 
are of interest to you, even if they are 
not listed here, as additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to 
time. 

HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 
COLUMBI 4 University Home Study De- 

partment has prepared courses covering 
the equivalent of four years of High School 
study. This complete High School or College 
Preparatory training is available to those 
who can not undertake class room work. We 
shall be glad to send you our special bulletin 
upon request. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Depart- 
ment, New York, N. Y. Please send me full information about Columbia 
University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 


Street and Number 


TIME 12-30-29 








and defamatory matter. . . . In our opin- 
ion, the law violates neither the State nor 
the Federal Constitution.” Counsel for 
The Saturday Press promised that the case 
will be appealed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 
eon eee 
Queer Deer 


Homer nodded; Shakespeare gave Bo- 
hemia a seacoast; Michelangelo painted 
Adam with a navel. Last week the august 
New York Jimes slipped and fell. Read- 
ers of the Times read a pathetic story 
about a deer, frightened, running for its 
life through the streets of Brooklyn. Cir- 
cumstantial was the Times reporter. Said 
he: “The wanderer was not a large deer, 
as deer go. It had a manner that plainly 
showed it expected very little from life.” 
According to the Times, the deer was 
small, had no antlers. The story spoke of 
children and Santa Claus. The deer’s fate 
was tragic; a policeman encountered it, 
shot seven times, killed it. 

So effective was the Times story that 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was moved to investigate. The 
deer turned out to be a steer. 

Some of the Times’s friends realized 
with sympathy that its queer deer story 
was only a shade more embarrassing than 
a story which the Times printed in Sep- 
tember. Receiving a flash from Buenos 
Aires that the bovine championship of 
the Argentine had been. won by an animal 
named Esther Bletchley Challenge, the 
Times sonorously reported: 

“The most important person in Argen- 
tina this week is Esther, grand champion 
of champions in Argentina’s annual beauty 
show. ... Even President Irigoyen is 
momentarily overlooked except for the day 
he presided over the ceremonies at which 
Esther was declared champion, and even 
then the president of the Republic played 
second fiddle to Esther. With insuperable 
eyes, perfect body and delicate lines, 
Esther has been admired this week by a 
great array of high government officials, 
diplomats and society matrons. 

“For Esther is the grand champion short- 
horn cow in Argentina’s forty-first national 
live stock exhibition and is more truly a 
national figure than any Miss America has 
ever been, with her name on every tongue 
in Argentine, including the furthest fron- 
tiers and hamlets.” 

Argentinians were convulsed. Buenos 
Aires humorists chortled. To their beef- 
wise minds, nothing could have been more 
comical than making a cow out of potent 
Esther Bletchley Challenge, national 
champion bull for which Bovril Co. paid 
30,000 pesos to publicize its beef extract. 


> 








Phoned In 

Taking down stories over the telephone, 
coordinating them, revamping them, the re- 
write man softly cursing the reporter for 
not getting more and better facts, is 
routine in every newspaper office. But 
last week the New York Telegram re- 
ceived a story by telephone which oc- 
casioned no cursing, which no one dared 
rewrite. 

It began: “After one of the most unsuc- 
cessful trips to Europe on record, Louis 
Salazacheck, 20, of 52 Jefferson St., New 
York, tonight warned all would-be stow- 
aways to stay away from the United 
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States Lines.” It went on to tell, in seven 
more paragraphs, how Stowaway Salaza- 
check had been discovered aboard the 
Leviathan on her last eastern trip, clapped 
into Bargate Prison for two and one-half 
days, and shipped back again on the 
Leviathan. 


As an inspiration for cub reporters it 
was not, perhaps, the greatest newspaper 
story ever written. But cub reporters on 
the Telegram and all other Scripps- 





ReEporTER Howarp & WIFE 


He interviewed Louis Salazacheck, 20, of 
No. 52 Jefferson St., New York. 


Howard newspapers read it with special at- 
tention because it had been dictated by the 
big boss himself, Roy W. Howard. 

As a piece of news to startle the Tele- 
gram’s readers it was not, perhaps, the 
scoop-of-the-year. Yet the 
editor made haste to front-page it because 
he could truthfully call it “the first news 
story ever telephoned to a newspaper from 
a ship at sea.” 


— 





Pulp Truce 


Loud was the outcry of U. S. news- 
paper publishers when Canadian _paper- 
makers, prodded by provincial government 
officials, announced they would have to 
charge $5 more than $55.20 per ton (the 
present price) for newsprint (Time, Dec. 


g et seqg.). The American Newspaper Pub- | 


lishers Association made the threatening 
gesture of inviting Federal investigation. 
They also made the conciliatory gesture of 
inviting a committee of the Newsprint In- 
stitute of Canada to meet with them in 
Manhattan and talk things over. Last 
week the pulpsters replied: Their minds 
were made up, they would not go to Man- 
hattan to discuss the matter further, the 
price would be raised to $60 per ton with a 
$5 reduction for the first six months on 
three-year contracts. 

A six-month truce was forced upon them 
by the biggest company among them, 
U. S.-owned International Paper Co. Not 
a member of the institute, free to act inde- 
pendently, International offered newsprint 


30 days’ notice of any price change after 
July tr. 





Telegram’s | 


Selected news of vital busi- 
ness and financial events!... 
that’s what the Chicago 

Journal of Commerce 
a brings you! 


aw 

\ HROUGHOUT Chicago and 
CD its surrounding territory — 
all over the world — things are 
happening every hour that vitally 
affect your business and your 
personal career! 

Events you never witness your- 
self . . . Business deals in which 
you take no part. . . How directly 
and immediately they bear upon 
your own plans! 

“Wheat conditions unfavor- 
able”... “Strike deadlocks tex- 
tile industry” . . . “Automotive 
company effects tremendous an- 
nual economy through new use of 
rubber” ... “New type invest- 
ment trust announced.” 

Here... buried in a confusion of 
unimportant news stories. . . are 
facts that mean disaster . . . or 
success . . . for your plans. They 
must be reckoned with in every 
business decision you make today. 

Because the tempo of modern 
business is so fast . . . the business 











EVERY BUSINESS MORNING 





c you CBewildered by 
DOTS w/ DASHES 


HERES A CONCISE. AUTHENTIC DAILY ANALYSIS | 


day so short, you must have 
these important facts quickly .. . 
conveniently. You haven't time 
to dig them out of a mass of 
irrelevant general news. 

Nor need you! 

For selecting — and accurately 
interpreting —the dots and 
dashes that affect business plans 
— is the job the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce performs. Your 
daily reading of it protects your 
business interests . . . your in- 
vestments . . . and is a guide in 
the economical buying of all 
commodities. 

An essential business tool . . . 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
does a two-way selective job: 

Selects vital news for its read- 
ers! Selects the richest, most re- 
sponsive audience in the profit- 
able Chicago territory for its 
advertisers! Reaches thousands of 
business and banking executives 
... brokers... purchasing agents 
... investors... on the morning of 
publication as far west as Omaha, 
as far north as Minneapolis, as 
far east as Cleveland, as far south 
as Louisville! 








Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


at $55.20 per ton until July 1, promising | 


FIVE CENTS 
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Leaders 


in American trans- 
portation, public 
service, industry, 
commerce and 
finance are on the 
boards of directors 
of fifty corpora- 
tions whose stocks 
are represented in 


Diversified Trustee Shares 


Series C 


Full information will be 
sent on request. 


THROCKMORTON & CO. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
16S BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Telephone Cortlandt 6600 





A 24-Hour Calm 


Come herewhere it is quiet 
and restful... where the air 
is pure Country air... and 
where you can get to 
business or the theatre 
quicker than if you lived in 
Manhattan, A thoroughly 
modern hotel in beautiful 
Lawrence Park only 28 
minutes to Grand Central. 
Golf privileges. Nightly 
concerts. Open all year. 
American Plan. 


BEE EL LP PR PL fm fm fm, fm, fm, fm. fm, 


HOTEL 
GRAMATAN 
BRONXVILLE 


In veaenetiias to an advertisement 
say you saw it in TIME 









‘Lie iw ORANGE County 4 


A beautiful land of groves 
and gardens, rolling hills = Seat ~ ’ 
lakes. Delightful year-'round climate. All 
kinds of outdoor sport. Most healthful 
living conditions. Opportunitiesin farm- 
ing Or business. For illustrated book- 
let address, Orange County Chamber 

of Commerce, 616 State Bank Bidg., 
Orlando, Florida. 
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Petkiewicz 

Two months ago the Amateur Athletic 
Union sent out some invitations with 5¢ 
stamps on them. There were five of them, 
addressed to the governing athletic bodies 
of Germany, France, Italy, England and 
Finland, asking 14 of the greatest runners 
in Europe to run in the U. S. this winter. 
Half-miler Tavernari and long-legged 
Hurdler Facelli of Italy, Joachim Buchner 
and Harry Storz, the German quarter- 
milers, and Sprinter Eldracher were asked. 
Among Finns, the invitations went to 
Harry Larva and Toivo Loukola, but not, 
for some reason, to Paavo Nurmi who, 
tinkering with an old automobile in his 
machine-shop in Turku, shrugged his 
shoulders and looked hard at his work 





when reporters asked him whether it were 


true that he had been feeling sick lately. 
Meantime, last week, down a gangplank in 
Manhattan strode another athlete who had 
received no invitation—Stanislaw Pet- 
kiewicz of Poland. 

Prosperous and slender, with light hair, 
big eyes, the hollow cheeks common to 
runners and the round skull common to 
Poles, Petkiewicz had journeyed over at his 
own expense. Runners who are being paid 
for by some club may only compete for 21 
days, but Petkiewicz may stay as long as 
he likes—long enough to get used to board 
tracks, on which he has never contested. 
He studies law in the University of War- 
saw. He wears a conventional grey coat, 
carries a sable to put on when the wind is 
chilly. He holds every Polish middle-dis- 
tance record from 800 to 10,000 metres 
and last summer beat Nurmi at Warsaw, 
letting him set the pace and then, as others 
have done, passing him in the last hundred 
metres. In London last July he tried to 
beat all the best Englishmen the same day 
and nearly did it. Beavers beat him at 
four mile and Cyril (“The Great’) Ellis 
at a mile, principally because proud Pet- 
kiewicz tried to keep ahead of all com- 
petitors throughout each race, wasting his 
strength by sprinting against runners who 
would be used up a little further on. This 
was not the cool policy of Nurmi, who 
measures his pace with a watch and stays 
in front out of scorn for human competi- 
tion and because he cannot or does not 
like to sprint. 

Proud Petkiewicz is as yet inexperi- 
enced. Although insisting that he came 
merely to see how U. S. universities taught 
law, he brought his track clothes with him 
and immediately presented himself for 
recognition by the A. A. U. 


Greenleaf v. Rudolph 


For the last ten years there has never 
been a year when Ralph Greenleaf was not, 
for a while anyway, the world’s pocket 
billiard champion. Last week, under 
various shaded pyramids of white light in 
Detroit, he tried to get his title back. 
Frank Taberski, defending champion, was 


| below form, and it was Erwin Rudolph who 





played Greenleaf in the finals. 
The crowds at billiard tournaments are 


| never very big, but Rudolph and Green- 


leaf had another audience which followed 
their contest in newspapers and discussed 
it in doorways—the enormous and tre- 
mendously expert audience of U. S. pool 
players. 

Pocket billiards is another name for 
continuous pool. You play it on a six- 
pocket table with 15 numbered balls and 
a cue ball. You must name the ball you 
want to pocket and the pocket you are 
shooting for. If you make your shot and 
knock in some extra balls you may count 
them too. All other pool games—cowboy, 
rotation, kelly—are variations of this 














U.& U. 


RALPH GREENLEAF 
. every year for ten years. 


game, but experts shun them. Very serious 
and sleek in his neat tuxedo, his dead-white 
face immobile as plaster in the strong light, 
his oiled hair shining like paint, Ralph 
Greenleaf made run after run. Once he 
annoyed Rudolph who, having just missed 
his 24th shot, complained that Greenleaf 
had disturbed him by walking around. 
The referee said he had not noticed it. 
Greenleaf ran 41 in the first half of the 
11th inning, Rudolph ran seven and missed. 
At the end of the match Greenleaf had his 
125 points and the championship to 
Rudolph’s 69. 

Rudolph had consolation in the fact 
that earlier in the tournament, in a match 
with Spencer Livsey, he had dropped 111 
balls in succession, had beaten his oppo- 
nent in four innings, thereby establishing 
two world’s records in one game. 
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HIS weekly is for the BUSY 
és man and woman;—written 
\ in brief, smooth, .non-tech- 


nical style. it helps you to visit 
the heavens with the astrono- 






mers, the inside of the atom with | 
the physicist, to taste the thrill 4 
of archaeological discovery, to . 








participate in the latest disease 
conquest. What science is doing ! 4 
today determines tomorrow's civ- i] 





ilization, 

\ opments, 
Introductory offer 

$1 for 13 weeks $2 for 6 months 


2179 B Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Keep abreast of devel- 
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The Science Year 

From laboratory and from factory dur- 
ing 1929 issued many a new discovery, 
many a new convenience for mankind. An 
epitome: 

Chemistry 

Hematin, the red iron core which carries 
oxygen into the blood, synthesized. 

Metallic ccntent of milk determined. 

Bread baked in 45 minutes by means of 
brown powder made from wheat grains. 

Ortho-hydrogen and para-hydrogen, two 
different kinds of hydrogen molecules hav- 
ing electrons revolving in different direc- 
tions, discovered. 

Pepsin, the enzyme which digests food, 
crystallized for the first time. 

Hydrogenation of crude oils developed 
to give larger yields of gasoline. 

Rubber obtained from common U. S. 
plants. 

Physics 

Einstein’s EHinheitliche Feldtheorie given 
to Prussian Academy of Sciences for crit- 
icism. 

Re-measurement of exact speed of light 
begun. 

Diesel engine used successfully in long- 
distance airplane flight for first time. 

Electronic engraving. 

Photography 

Tinting process for coloring whole 
scenes of talkies perfected. 

Aerial camera used by aviators for locat- 
ing ruins and for taking long distance 
photographs 

Talkies well established. 

Magnafilms (extra wide) introduced for 
commercial cinema. 

Radio 

Practical use of ship-to-shore telephone 

conversation (see p. 36). 
Astronomy 

Meteor in southwest Africa found to be 
biggest of its kind. 

Sunrise over “Copernicus,” a pit on the 
moon, effectively photographed. 

Meteor body at Meteor Crater, Ariz., 
discovered and analyzed. 

Another Milky Way moving over 2,000 
mi. per sec. discovered. 

200-in. quartz mirror telescope designed. 

Metallurgy 

Manganese-molybdenum alloy developed 
for rails. 

Konel metal (nickel, cobalt, ferro- 
titanium) compounded for use as filaments 
in radio vacuum tubes, turbine blades, 
motor pistons, valves. 

Perminvar, alloy used to “load” copper 
conductors in cables, perfected. 

Ashton process developed for producing 
quantities of wrought iron at low cost. 

Expeditions. 

New mountains, coastlines, bays, and 
lands in Pacific quadrant of Antarctica dis- 
covered by Richard Evelyn Byrd from his 
station at Little America, Antarctica. He 
also flew over the South Pole. 

Ten “Peking Men” (Pithecanthropus 
Erectus) found by a Canadian party near 
Peiping, China. 

Carnegie, non-magnetic yacht equipped 
by the Carnegie Institute to gather scien- 
tific data on all the seas, exploded and 
burned in Apia Harbor, Samoan Islands. 
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too expensive? 





T may easily be a serious drain on profits when piece 

work is juggled in a department or throughout a 

plant. The rate paid can be made to seem necessary — 
and actually be foo high. 

That is the sort of thing Temporator corrects. When 
this electro-mechanical means of administering central- 
ized production control goes into service, stalling and 
idling have no chance. The time a job should take ceases 
to be a guess. Foremen as well as those in higher au- 
thority know precisely what productivity they can rea- 
sonably demand for the money paid. 

Fundamentally a communicating system operating 
on the automatic telephone principle, Temporator brings 
even the most remote working areas under effective con- 
trol. By means of dial cabinets located in each work 
section, the individual worker signals the Temporator 
switchboard the start of each job and its progress—re- 
quests a newassignment, additional material, mechanical 
repairs and relief in advance of the actual need. 

Job chasers and other interrupting elements are elim- 
inated. The central control operator can send as well as 
receive information and instructions—can notify execu- 
tives, mechanics, foremen and qthers that they are 
wanted, and where and by whom. 

Simple, visible, unmistakably clear code letters and 
numerals deliver the messages. The human voice is not 
used. And shop bookkeeping and record writing are 
done not by foremen, but by the inexpensively salaried 
Temporator switchboard operator. 


Requests for plant analysis with a view to a Temporator installation, 
are accepted subject to previous engagements of the Temporator en- 
gineers, and therefore cannot invariably receive immediate attention. 
However, printed information is obtainable by addressing The Tem- 
porator Company, Dept. E. T., 542 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Red Rust demonstrates that whereas 
few outsiders know what is happening in 
Russia, the Russians themselves are begin- 
ning to find out. A Soviet satire by V. 
Kirchon and A. Ouspensky, its hero is a 
great-nosed fellow called Terekhine who 
uses his prestige as a revolutionary soldier 
to bully his comrades and preémpt their 
women. When Nina, whose “bourgeois” 
yearnings for wifehood and maternity have 
not been stifled by propaganda, tells Terek- 
hine she is pregnant, he curses. When he 
has persuaded her to have an abortion and 
she still pesters him, he murders her. 

The play ends with Terekhine’s crime 
discovered and his punishment in the 
offing. He obviously represents the gamut 
of hypocritical, cruel, supremely selfish 
obstacles to the Soviet ideal. At one point 
he rehearses a speech about hunger with 
his mouth full of bread and beer. But 
even as Terekhine is apprehended, so the 
authors seem to imply that the Soviet 
cause will ultimately be purified. Full of 
good talk and temperamental skirmishes, 
the play reveals a sophisticated degree of 
analysis. It is the first production of the 
Theatre Guild Studio, experimental off- 
shoot of the Theatre Guild employing its 
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Vandamm Studio 


HERBERT J. BIBERMAN 
Through bread & beer he talks of hunger. 


younger members. Herbert J. Biberman, 
onetime Guild stage manager and product 
of Professor George Pierce Baker’s Yale 
School of Drama, directed the play and 
appears to great advantage as the sardonic, 
vicious Terekhine. 

Michael and Mary. A. A. Milne is an 
inveterate romancer and everything he 
writes he invests with story-book sweet- 
nesses which delight some people, make 
others feel bilious. The intrusion of severe 
ethical concerns into Mr. Milne’s pink and 
downy world would be as incongruous as 
the speculations of Kant in the mouth of 
a Fauntleroy. Yet that is what occurs in 
his newest play. 


Michael meets Mary in the British 
Museum. She has been deserted by a 
bounder of a husband, is destitute, and 
consequently profits greatly by the loans 
which Michael persuades her to accept. 
Striving toward greater respectability than 
the law‘allows them, the two are married, 
thus laying themselves open to prosecution 
for bigamy. Of course the wayward hus- 
band eventually returns. In an attempt to 
blackmail Michael, who is by this time a 
prosperous novelist, the scoundrel’s in- 
solence leads to a scufile and he falls dead 
of a heart attack. Still seeking the highest 
moral good, Michael and Mary decide to 
conceal the truth of the incident from the 
courts for their son’s sake. A decade later, 
when Michael explains the whole history 
to the boy and informs him that he is a 
bastard, the boy offers not the slightest 
objection. 

The play reminds you how absorbing 
ethical problems may be, even when they 
arise among such pastel make-believes as 
Mr. Milne’s characters. And though his 
answers are questionable, Mr. Milne knows 
how to dramatize his questions. The moral 
excitements are excellently stirred by 
Henry Hull and Edith Barrett, while Harry 
Beresford’s vignette of a London bobby is 
beyond praise. 





Inspector Kennedy is described on the 
program as “an unusual play.” You be- 
gin to question this description when you 
observe that the first character sched- 
uled to appear is one Wong, played by a 
gentleman named Goo Chong. Subse- 
quently a nasty old New Yorker, secretly 
engaged in the narcotic traffic, is mysteri- 
ously slain and Wong, who is every bit as 
traditional as you expected him to be, 
meets an identical! end. Inspector Ken- 
nedy, who discovers the secret shooting 
aperture and the guilty party, is played by 
lean, grey-haired William Hodge with in- 
terminable silences broken by curt, manly 
gutterals, There is also a falsely-accused 
young man who cries out, “Damn this 
rotten world!” 


Half Gods. Marriage, observes Play- 
wright Sidney Howard in this new treatise 
on contemporary ills, is now producing 
less and less sympathy and self-discipline, 
more and more nervous frailty and psy- 
chiatrical blather. Hope Ferrier has been 
married eight years and has borne three 
children to her earnest, successful, rather 
thick-skinned Stephen. Suddenly she dis- 
covers in herself all the feministic symp- 
toms which are so advantageous to talka- 
tive women, and decides that she must 
quit her husband, who now annoys in- 
stead of fortifying, and seek a more sat- 
isfying mode of life. She even threatens 
to relinquish her babes. 

In the course of her revolt she receives 
the advice of two doctors. The first, a 
psychiatrist as polished as his desk, makes 
various attempts to hoist her sub-conscious 
and calls her Freudian pet names. The 
second, a Teuton of the old school, 
bluntly informs her that since she has al- 
ready proven her ability to have healthy 
offspring her only function in life is to 
go to her mate and get more. Whether 





or not the truth lies, as usual, somewhere 
between the two, Hope eventually returns 
to her husband with a mystical assurance 
that her marriage is the central, inescapa- 
ble, important thing in her life. Or, as 
Emerson might have amended his phrase: 
“When the Half Gods [of feminism] go, 
the Gods [ of wisdom] arrive.” Meanwhile 
Stephen, watching the petulant dabbling 
of his spouse with the doctrines of eman- 
cipation, has uttered a pathetic and fa- 
miliar cry: ““This is a hell of an age to be 
a man!” 

Playwright Howard has always written 
wittily on controversial themes, has em- 
phasized them with dramatic situations. 
Occasionally in Half Gods his attempts to 
breathe life into his puppets evoke wheezy 
results. He is at his best when he keeps 














Mayo MeEtTHoT 
“This is a hell of an age to be a man,” 
cries her husband. 


his philosophical distance, using charac- 
ters as vehicles for ideas. 

Mayo Methot, as the blonde, cantanker- 
ous wife, and Donn Cook, as the stolid, 
moral, ubiquitous sort of husband who 
rushes to a bar at the first sign of adver- 
sity, both strike telling attitudes and speak 
clearly. Mr. Howard’s dialog does the 
rest. Both performers are natives of Port- 
land, Ore., with Broadway experience, ac- 
tress Methot in The Song and Dance Man, 
Alias, the Deacon, Great Day; Actor Cook 
in The Rivals, Paris Bound, Gypsy. 





Stock Woe 

Stock companies are often pitiful, strug- 
gling organizations. Their managers bear 
incalculable woes. One of these was 
voiced last week by George J. Houtain, 
counsel for the Theatrical Stock Man- 
agers Association. Declaring in a letter 
to the American Federation of Musicians 
that prohibitive union wages and regula- 
tions had made music scarce in stock pro- 
ductions, he added: “If a phonograph 
needed operating behind scenes, you 
wouldn’t allow the manager or one of the 
company to turn it on or off. . . . It had 
to be done by a union musician at a full 
week’s wage, and he wasn’t allowed to 
play in the orchestra either.” 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Shrouds 

In Dallas, Tex., thieves broke int’ 
wholesale undertaking establishment, made 
off with roo shrouds which they sold to a 
gentleman who in turn sold them to girls 
as the latest mode in party dress. 





Turkey 

In Los Angeles, one W. E. Praudweine, 
knife in hand, set after a large turkey. 
The bird, angered, kicked the knife into 
Praudweine’s arm, severing an artery. 
Then it leaped upon the bleeding man, 
viciously tore his shirt to tatters. 





-6— 





Cat 

In Grimsby, England, the crew of the 
schooner Gladys swore that their black 
cat, frightened by a tempest, had turned 
white overnight. 
Pig 

In Tampas, Col., Mrs. Thomas Wheeler 
listened to the radio in her hotel lobby. 
On the program was a hog-calling contest 
being broadcast from Prairie View, Kan. 
At an especially eloquent call a pig broke 
out of its pen nearby and charged squeal- 
ing into the lobby where it settled down 
and went to sleep. 
Egg 

In Beaver Dam, Wis., a family of 40 
had a reunion, celebrated by nibbling a 
100-year-old egg brought from China 
which had mystic hieroglyphs on its shell. 


Widow 

In South Manchester, Conn., Mary 
Keating, widow, sat in her window for 
two days while neighbors passed by and 
nodded to her. One of them, more observ- 
ant than the rest, entered, found the 
Widow Keating, her feet in the oven, dead. 
Union 

In Paris, 100 professional dancers union- 
ized themselves against “gigolos’’ who, by 
their “insidious manners” and second-rate 
dancing, have discredited the profession. 
Hereafter at public halls, 1 dancer must 
have a union card to be allowed to lead 


rich ladies onto the floor at 100 francs per 
dance. 


Shrewd 

In Florence, Kan., Shamus O’Brien, 
postmaster, was officially told that he must 
sell $800 worth of stamps by Jan. 1 or 
have his salary cut and have his office 
degraded to third-class. Citizens despaired; 
a third-class post office means no city mail 
delivery. In Chicago Ben Minturn, one- 
time Florentine schoolmate of O’Brien, 
read of his friend’s predicament, wrote a 
letter, enclosed a check for $1,000, ordered 
$900 in 2 cent stamps, $100 in 5 cent 
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stamps, saved the day. Shrewd Friend | 


Minturn could, of course, exchange his 


stamps for cash at the nearest post office 
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Electric Company, Incorporated 


WW 


ROOM and bath ’”’ — the first re- 
quest of the traveling public when it 
arrives at its destination. 


Subsidiaries of the American Water 


Works and Electric Company supply 
annually more than 650,000,000 gallons 
of water to more than 29,000 hotel rooms. 


...a service ever in demand and one 
that never fails... 


By providing not only water, but elec- 
tricity, gas, or transportation to hundreds 
of thousands of customers in seventeen 
states, the subsidiaries of this Company 
earn a steady flow of revenue that assures 
the payment of interest and dividends to 
the holders of their own securities as 


well as to those of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER Works fF: LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


Pnformation about this Company, or any of its subsidia- 
ries, will be furnished on request. Write for Booklet K-11. 


No. 9 of a series of Advertisements of American Water Works ana 
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Young Collector 

Wealthy collectors of art are usually old 
men who, upon retiring from business, find 
little to do. In Washington, D. C., there 
is, however, a young man who is devoting 
his life to picture collecting and propa- 
ganda. He is Duncan Phillips, tall, slender 
son of the late Major D. Clinch Phillips, 
Pittsburgh manufacturer (glass). For 
eleven years young Phillips has been owner 
of a one-man museum of modern art. 

When he graduated from Yale (1908) 
Duncan Phillips had more literary than 








Harris & Ewing 


DuNCAN PHILLIPS 


had to build another house 


esthetic interest. As a child he had lived 
in gloomy Pittsburgh where his father’s 
house was hung with murky landscapes of 
the Hudson River School in massive, 
gilded frames. Small Phillips decided he 
disliked pictures. After college he traveled 
widely in search, he says, of something to 
interest him. Paintings did it. His first 
enthusiasm was Honoré Daumier (1808- 
79) French caricaturist and painter; after- 
ward there were others: the French Im- 
pressionists, French and American mod- 
erns. But his first interest never waned; 
today Mr. Phillips has the best Daumier 
collection in the world. In 1918. he had 
enough pictures to open the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery in his home on a2tst 
Street, Washington. Since then the col- 
lection has grown so large that paintings 
are crowding the family out. Another 
house is now being built where the family 
will live, but when they move they will 
not strip the 21st Street house of its 
furnishings. It is one of Mr. Phillips’ 
theories that pictures should be seen in 
incidental surroundings, not in the vault- 
like rooms of great museums. His collec- 
tion is open to all visitors, but Mr. Phillips 
does not want it to be a rubberneckers’ 
haunt. Unlike most collectors, he gives no 
extemporaneous lectures to casual visitors 
but will talk privately to the interested 


Last fortnight Duncan Phillips published 
for the first time a magazine named Art 
and Understanding. It is hereafter to ap- 
pear twice a year. Called “A Phillips 
Publication,” and written for the most part 
by the publisher himself, its illustrations 
are from canvases in the Phillips Gallery. 
There are also reprinted articles by John 
Galsworthy and Virgil Barker. In the 
opening ‘editorial Collector Phillips gives 
his credo: “There is nothing esoteric and 
beyond the comprehension of the average 
man in that incessant spiritual activity, 
almost as old as the human species, which 
we call art. . . . The machine age prom- 
ises to provide more and more opportunity 
for leisure. Those who tire of the acceler- 
ated pace of modern life and the furious 
tempo of its entertainments may turn to 
the fine arts for a cultivation of their 
vacant time. In such a belief I am striving 
year after year to interpret to people, 
distracted by . worthless diversions, 
not only the artist’s point of view, collec- 
tively, as a state of mind common’ to all 
true artists . . . but also am artist’s point 
of view, whichever of the million and one 
I happen to be considering.” 








Absent Ivan 

Last week artistic Manhattan primped 
and prinked for a distinguished guest. 
Ivan Mestrovi¢ was expected to appear in 
person at an exhibition of his recent sculp- 
tures. Then he cabled from Paris where 
he now has a studio; he could not come; 
next autumn he would bring sketches for 
two new doors for St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in Manhattan. 

In his show are many wood-panels of 
nymphs and Nationalistic God-heads. 
Moses appears in two forms: a bust and a 
full-length bronze of seething, impassioned 
aspect. In an era when it is fashionable 
to divorce art from religion and other 
such influences; Ivan Mestrovi¢, bred close 
to Croatian soil, retains much of the 
peasants’ religious awe; infuses his sculp- 
ture with that spirit. 

Recently Sculptor Mestrovi¢ said to a 
friend who was discussing U. S. art with 
him: 

“An American school of sculpture? No. 
There is no such thing. Centuries must 
elapse before the civilization of Europe 
and of America can be called really dis- 
tinct. In reality you [the U. S.] will al- 
ways be learning from us, just as, revers- 
ing the picture, we shall always be learning 
from you.” 


Art at Sea 

While the Italian freighter Leonardo da 
Vinci with a cargo of Renaissance paint- 
ings was being tossed in a heavy storm last 
fortnight (Time, Dec. 23), the steamship 
Manuka, carrying a $125,000 traveling ex- 
hibition of modern British art to New 
Zealand, crashed in the fog on the rocks 
off South Island, near Australia, and broke 
up soon after the crew and passengers 
were removed. Among the shipwrecked 
paintings were two oils by Sir William 
Orpen, several water colors by Laura 
Knight, a collection of modern etchings by 
Frank Brangwyn and C. R. W. Nevinson. 


AERONAUTICS 


Flights & Flyers 

Again Costes. Round and round a 
giant’s circle, droning on through the Pro- 
vence mistral with a log of slowly waning 
fuel and gradually mounting flying time, 
last week went the Question Mark, red- 
painted French Breguet airplane, in search 
of a new endurance record. Piloted by 
Dieudonné (““Doudou’’) Costes and his 
companion Paul Codos, it made its way 
over flat-roofed, smelly Marseilles, to time- 
broken Avignon, to musty Narbonne, and 
then over the same route again. For 52 
hours and 34 minutes the Breguet’s motor 
snorted along. Then with a last puff and 
snort, the ship touched ground gently at 
her starting point, Istres Aerodrome near 
Marseilles. For 8,026 kilometres (4,987 
miles) Costes & Codos had ridden a closed 
circuit with one load of fuel. The pleased 
French Government gave them an $8,000 
bonus for breaking the closed-course rec- 
ord, which Ferrarin and Del Prete (Ital- 
ians) held with 4763.7 miles. 

This flight perhaps made Costes flyer- 
of-the-year. Three months ago he set 
another world-record, for airplane distance, 
with Maurice Bellonte from Paris to Tsit- 
sihar, Manchuria, an airline of 4.910 miles 
made in the same ship with a more pow- 
erful motor (Tre, Oct. 14). 

The formidable Costes record: shot 
down 13 enemy fighters during the War; 
served conspicuously in other air branches 
—artillery fire regulation, reconnoitering, 
day & night bombardment; given the 
Legion of Honor after his sixth plane vic- 
tory; made an officer of the Legion and 
voted the U. S. Distinguished Flying 














Keystone 
DIEUDONNE (“Doupou”) CosTEs 
Flyer-of-the-Year? 


Cross (with Joseph Lebrix) in 1928 for a 
globe-circliiig adventure which took them 
from Paris to St. Louis (Africa), to Port 
Natal (Brazil), all over South America, 
thence to New Orleans, Washington, San 
Francisco, then by boat to Tokyo, by air 
to China, Indo-China, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Aleppo, Syria, Athens, Marseilles and 
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home to Paris. On his recent flight home 
from Tsitsihar with Bellonte, Costes went 
by way of French Indo-China and broke 
his own record from Hanoi to Paris (4 
days, 18 hours) by seven hours. He is 
now _ associated 
Breguet, designer-manufacturer. 


Spanish Caviller. In a glary Madrid | 


barroom last week a chunky military fig- 
ure cavilled and carped to a huddle of 
tongue-tchicking, eye-rolling friends, in 
this tenor: He, Major Ramon Franco, fly- 


ing conqueror of the South Atlancic, the | 


adulated of two continents, the medaled, 
was being hounded by his Government. 
The published cause was his refusal, for 
the sake of his life and those of his flying 
companions, to use an all-Spanish plane 
on his ill-fated attempt to fly the South 
Atlantic again last summer. That excuse 
manifestly was false. Had not the Dicta- 
tor of Spain, Primo de Rivera himself, 
wept when he and his crew were rescued 
from the ocean near the Azores and re- 
turned to Spain? 
made holiday in their saved honor? No! 
Like that great U. S. brigadier general 
and aviator, William Mitchell, he was be- 
ing persecuted for telling his countrymen 
how inept in aviation were their military. 
Consider his degradatioiiss—transferred 
from the air service to the infantry, forced 
to take a furlough without salary, his book 
on Spanish aviation suppressed, and not 
permitted to leave Spain for a paying 
South American flying job! This was 
enough to make a desperado of a man, to 
make him a revolutionary! .. . Where- 
upon police, who had been listening, 
courteously hustled cavilling Major Franco 
and his huddle to jail for over-night deten- 
tion. 

Italian Imprecator. In April 1927, 
Col. Francesco de Pinedo, Italian sea- 
hopper, was basking in Arizona sunshine 
while mechanics gassed his seaplane, the 
Santa Maria, which floated on the waters 
back ef the Roosevelt Dam. He had flown 
her from Italy to South America, to the 
U. S. and, with Latin warmth, boasted 
himself the “Conqueror of the Air.” 
Mechanics spilled the usual careless 
amount of gasoline on the dam water. 
Then some Mexican handy-man lit his 
skinny, hand-rolled cigaret and tossed the 
match into the water. Up went the Santa 
Maria in a storm of smoke and flame. 
Mussolini shipped de Pinedo a similar 
piane which the flyer flew from Manhattan 
to near the Azores. A passing ship hauled 
him to safe land. 

Meanwhile, in Italy, the public raised a 
half-million lire (about $26,000) to buy de 
Pinedo another plane. This fund, never 
used, was lodged in a bank. De Pinedo 


quietly accepted the interest, about $20 a | 


week, for his own purposes. 

Time went by. De Pinedo was made a 
General, Chief of Staff for Italian Avia- 
tion, ranked only by magniloquent General 
Italo Balbo, then Under-Secretary, now 
Minister of Aviation. Some months ago 
Balbo and de Pinedo made a trip to the 
eastern Mediterranean and Russia. The 
people huzzaed and feted de Pinedo. Balbo, 
of whom no one had heard much, stood in 
the background perforce, biting his finger- 
nails. The Minister of Aviation scolded 
his high subordinate for bumptiousness. 


Recriminations . . . imprecations. . . . 


with Louis-Charles 


Had not the populace | 
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For a brief vacation, 
try ~ these ~ faster ~ trips ~ to 


HAVANA and NASSAU 


LF gate instead of days—days instead of 
weeks: new travel standards are now 
revolutionizing American thought about 
travel to tropic lands south of the United 
States. From New York to Havana or Nassau 
in 39 hours— Mexico City in 3 days— Porto 
Rico in 4 days— Panama in 5 days. These 
savings in time are typical of the way Latin 
America has been made accessible. 

Every railway station is the starting point 
of an unbroken journey— swift and easeful 
—to Havana, Nassau, the Indies, Mexico, 
Central and South America. 

Famous south-bound trains connect with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami and 
Brownsville to give you 12,000 additional 
miles of travel comfort. Through tickets and 
reservations can be had atall chief rail offices. 

12,000 Miles of Passenger Airways: Pan 
American Airways is a logical outcome of 
the increasing demand for swift and com- 


| fortable travel facilities to Latin America. 


Passengers are carried over 12,000 miles of 
lines; mail is transported to 21 countries. 


Every Pan American Airliner: Is multi- 


| motored. Carries two pilots, radio operator 


and a Steward. Communicates by radio with 
two airports at 3-minute intervals. Has wide 
aisles, restful seats, clear-vision windows, 


modern toilet facilities. 


PAA 


Through Service with these 


Famous Trains 


Direct-connections with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from NEW YORK — 
39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston) : 
Havana Special . Lv. 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades . . . Ly. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special, Lv. 8:35 p.m. 


from BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades . . . Lv. 4:30 p.m. 
from CHICAGO — 

(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nas- 
sau) and principal cities of Mich- 
igan and Ohio: 

Dixie Limited . Lv. 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan .... Ly. 2:45 p.m. 
Flamingo » Lv. 11:35 a.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 


40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 4:22 p.m. 


Floridan .... Lv. 6:20 p.m, 
Connecting at Brownsviile for 
Mexico City — Daily 

from NEW YORK— 
68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The American—Penn. R. R. 
Crescent Ltd.—Southern Ry. 


from CHICAGO — 
51 hours to Mexico City: 
LaSalle .... Ly. 11:25 a.m. 
Daylight Special Lv. 11:45 a.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 


44 hours to Mexico City: 

Sunshine Special.Lv. 6:30 p.m. 
Seven Airliners daily from Havana— 
one daily from Nassau — for home- 

bound travelers. 
For tickets and information, apply 
to your railroad ticket offices or to 
the principal travel bureaus. To 
avoid disappointment, make 
reservations well in advance. 





PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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In de Pinedo, Balbo saw his Carthage who 
must be destroyed. For bludgeon there 
was the subscription interest scandal. Mus- 
solini heard the tale, telephoned de Pinedo: 
“Your resignation as Chief of Staff for 
Aviation is accepted.” Hence last week in 
sultry Buenos Aires a sourly, meek de 
Pinedo began doing time as Italian air 
attaché to the Argentine. 

Washington Crash. For a pre-Christ- 
mas surprise to friends and family, three 
men planned a flight from Washington, 
D. C., to Massachusetts—Representative 
William Kirk Kaynor, who had never flown 
before, to visit his family; Stanley B. 
Lowe, his secretary, to get first sight of 
his newborn child; Arthur A. McGill, a 
friend, to re-marry. Assistant Secretary of 
War Frederick Trubee Davison loaned 
them the tri-motored Fokker which he 
always used himself. Pilot was Capt. Harry 
A. Dinger, “who had more experience in 
piloting tri-motored transports than any 





other pilot in the Army Air Corps.” 
Mechanic was Buck Private Vladimir 
Kuzma. Capt. Dinger took his party up 
from Bolling Field. At 300 ft., for causes 
which none could interpret, the plane 
veered, dove, crashed. All died. Mrs. 
Kaynor was out buying Christmas presents 
for her six children when she heard Spring- 
field newsboys crying her husband’s end. 








Sub-Merger 

The Aviation Corporation, $40,000,000 
holding company, announced last week the 
formation of a subsidiary corporation 
(rame unannounced) to consolidate under 
one sub-president its transport activities, 
which constitute 30% of all scheduled air 
transportation in the land. To head the 
sub-merger Aviation Corp. chose an expert 
trafic man, James Franklin Hamilton, 
president of New York State Railways, 
Schenectady Railway and United Trac- 
tion Co. 
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SPEED RECORDS 








MILADY’S FURS IN SUM- 
MER. Boston is not particularly 
different from any other city; in 
summer time, as a rule, Mrs. 
Backbay puts her valuable furs in 
storage. 


| William Filene’s SonsCompany, 
| the well-publicized Boston special- 
ty store, had a problem of simpli- 
fying the record-handling of these 
furs. 





Filene’s had been making five 
forms in all, each being made out 
separately, policies for covering 
insurance, invoices, for the stor- 
age, etc. 





CONTINUOUS FORMS CUT 
COSTS. Now all has been simpli- 
fied and speeded up by the Mani- 
Fold Method of Continuous 
Forms, using a five-part form and 
five Underwood fanfold machines. 
Filene’s found, as have thousands 
of other business houses in all 
walks of trade, that speed records 
in billing, invoicing, acknowledg- 
ing, shipping, etc., are CON- 
TINUOUS FORMS. 


Continuous forms cut costs, 
through six advantages: (1) 50% 
saving in time; (2) 20% to 100% 
less duplication of effort; (3) 95% 
productive time per operator; (4) 
30% or more saving in carbon pa- 
per costs; (5)100% approximately, 





ADVERTISEMENT 





BOSTON’S FILENE 
Finds Cost-Cutting Speeds Record-Writing 


anyway, improvement in appear- 
ance of forms; (6) accurate regis- 
tration of all parts. 


“YES, WE HAVE NOFURS,”’ 
may be the burden of your song, 
but why not get the facts as to 
how the Mani-Fold Method might 
be applied to solving your job of 
speeding up record-writing, while 
cutting down costs of doing it? It 
will cost you nothing to learn 
about it; write for two valuable 
books, ‘“‘Men of Mani-Fold Ex- 
perience’”” and ‘‘Mani-Fold Ad- 
vantages’’— illustrated. 





The Mani-Fold Company (Di- 
vision United Autographic Regis- 
ter Company), 13378 Coit Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





ANIMALS 


C. O. D. Trek 


Across the wasteland of Alaska there is 
now on trek a herd of 3,000 reindeer, 
mostly females, which is being driven from 
Nobuktulik to the Kittigazuit Peninsula 
in the Canadian Northwest. The herd 
started in November and is due in the 
spring of 1931, traveling via the Colville 
Basin (southeast of Point Barrow, north- 
ernmost point of Alaska) where it will 
spend the fawning season and summer, 
giving the fawns time to become strong 
enough to travel. When the herd arrives 








at Kittigazuit what is left of it will be 
Canadian Government 


bought by the 











| 


which has become interested in the rein- 
deer industry as a new meat source. 
Driver of the herd is Andrew Bahr, expert 
Lapp herder, who is accompanied by three 
other Laplanders, six Eskimos, a medical 
attendant and a member of the Alaskan 
Geographical Survey Department. Rein- 
deer fare in winter is the hardy Alaskan 
lichen; to get it deer must paw through a 
foot of snow. In summer they graze on 
greens, willow buds, blueberries. 

Sender of the C. O. D. consignment is 
Carl Joys Lomen, President of the Lomen 
Reindeer Corp., in which are also engaged 
his four brothers, George, Harry, Ralph and 
Alfred. He was born in southern Min- 
nesota of Norwegian stock, was raised to 
follow his father into law. In the summer 
of 1900, after much persuasion, the elder 
Lomen took Carl to Nome for the sum- 
mer. The Nome gold rush was in prog- 
ress and Lomen Sr. found many a client 
there while his son prospected the terri- 
tory. Their visit lasted two years, then 
father and son returned to St. Paul, but 
only to pack up the family and move back 
to Nome. They prospered, the father 
became Mayor of Nome, the sons became 
miners. 

In 1892 Dr. Sheldon Jackson, working 
for the U. S. Bureau of Education in 
Alaska, became worried about the Es- 
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kimos; they were starving. He imported 
from Siberia a herd of 1,280 reindeer, and 
some Lapp herdsmen to teach the Eski- 
mos how to tend thenr.* The Eskimos, 
natural hunters and trappers, but with 
little talent for agriculture, were not suc- 
cessful. Carl Lomen noticed this. He 
wanted to try his hand with reindeer but 
found that by Government decree no 
white man could engage in the industry. 
He learned, however, that the Govern- 
ment would allow a certain contract, due 
to expire in 1914, to succeed to a white 
man. Lomen secured it and on the day of 
his succession founded the Lomen Rein- 
deer Corp. The new company instituted 
reforms at once, substituted the corral 
for the lasso,+ built a cold storage plant 
and proper houses for herdsmen. The 
problems of marking, slaughtering, pack- 
ing and shipping, which had never oc- 
cured to the Eskimos, were studied. 

Today the Lomen family is separated. 
Two brothers are on the Alaskan ranges; 
two are in Seattle at the company’s main 
office, while President Carl travels the 
country in charge of sales promotion. But 
he spends his summers with the herds. 

Carl Lomen at 48 is tall and slim with 
greying hair. His activities are many. He 
is a book and stamp collector, an ardent 
archeologist, but reindeer are his greatest 
hobby. His wife (they were married in 
October 1928) was Laura Volstead, daugh- 
ter of the Father of Prohibition. Last 
summer she, now only passively interested 
in politics, spent her time flying from herd 
to herd with her husband. It is one of Carl 
Lomen’s theories that reindeer herding can 
be done by airplane. 

Reindeer meat is tender, nourishing and 
free from disease. Enthusiasts place its 
flavor between lamb and breast of mallard 
duck. Two years ago Manhattan’s Mayor 
Walker proclaimed a city-wide ‘Reindeer 
Week” to introduce the meat. Considered 
a delicacy, the meat is eaten in northern 
Gerinany on festival occasions. Princess 
Astrid of Sweden nibbled some at her wed- 
ding. 








Yale Dogs 

Scientists 2,000 years hence who won- 
der about the evolution of dogs, will have 
but to go to Yale University’s Peabody 
Museum and examine the bones of 200 
canine generations which will then be on 
exhibition. Specimen dogs of the 79 rec- 
ognized breeds will be mounted, put side 
by side with their skeletons for compari- 
son. Leon Whitney, authority on genetics, 
is in charge of the collection and already 
has skulls of the black and tan, New- 
foundland, Irish Wolfhound, and entire 
skeletons and skins of the Cocker Span- 
iel, French Bulldog, bloodhound. Latest 
arrival was Togo, a husky serum-courier 
of Nome who, doddering with age, was 
sent to New Haven to be stuffed for pos- 
terity. 


*Only recently, when the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation complained that the descendants of this 
same herd (about 1,000,000) were too great a re- 
sponsibility, was the jurisdiction of reindeer 
transferred to the Governor of Alaska. 

*Eskimos clumsily broke horns and legs in 
using the lasso, 
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nsure for 
as well as 


for 


IFE insurance today is something 
more than the means of provid- 
ing against the possibility of DEATH. 
As it is promoted by representatives 
of Provident Mutual it is a means of 
providing for some of the eventuali- 


ties of LIVING. 


Life insurance that will provide 
funds for the education of children. 
Life insurance that will supply the 
money needed to take care of a matur- 
ing mortgage. Life insurance that will 
supply the means 
for traveling, at 
home or abroad, 
in later years. 
Life insurance 
that will just let 
you go on liv- 
a” ing comfortably 
7) when you have 
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LIFE 


DEATH... 


reached the age when most men should 
retire to a well-earned rest. 

Here indeed is the ideal form of 
insurance investment for most men. 
Here is a double type of protection. 
For remember, the same Provident 
Mutual Policy that will do all that you 
want it to do if you live will also pro- 
vide for your family if you don’t. 

It will place you under absolutely 
no obligation to fill in and mail the 
coupon at the bottom of this adver- 
tisement. 


Provident 
‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of PhiladelphiaPenna 


Founded 1865 


LOW RATES—LOW COST 


You may send me full information concerning 
Provident Mutual policies, with the under- 
standing that it places me under no obligation. 


I was born— — . 


onin Day lear 


My name is 


My address is. 
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MID-JANUARY IS 


JUNE IN NASSAU 
(BAHAMAS) 


ARADISE-HUNTERS who follow 

June about the world, who want 
the fair blue sky to border the 18th 
green, who would swim the bluest 
sea washing a shore of coral sand... 
for whom the spell of tennis is for- 
ever new...paradise hunters have 
found their paradise in Nassau Baha- 
mas, have found mid-January there is 
rarest June. 


And here they find incomparable 
the gracious hospitality, the wonder- 
fully delicious food, the faultless ser- 
vice of the New Colonial Hotel, set 
like a jewel here in the heart of Eng- 
land’s fairest colony. Nearby they find 
the lovely Royal Victoria, with its 
quaint, homelike charm. 

For the brightest, gayest journey to 
this Isle of June, paradise-hunters go 
the Munson way. Sixty hours from 
New York on the luxurious S. S. 
Munargo, sailings every Friday... 
overnight from Miami, two or three 
times weekly by the magnificent 
S. S. New Northland. No passports 
required, 


For information and steamer reservations 


Munson 
Steamship Sines.. 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK | 





Take TIME 
— it’s Brief 





ELSEWHERE 


may be rented for a nominal 

fee. Members throughout the 

United States have access to a 

large collection of rare, scarce, 

out-of-print, strange and 

curious books; limited, 

privately-printed editions, 

unabridged translations and extraordinary new 

books. Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterik: Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dep’t J-6 New York City 





MILESTONES 





Engaged. Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller, 
21, Dartmouth senior, second son of John 
Davison Rockefeller’ Jr.; and Mary Tod- 
hunter Clark, 22, of Cynwyd, Pa., Foxcroft 
graduate, granddaughter of the late Presi- 
dent George B. Roberts of Pennsylvania 
R. R.; at Philadelphia. 

Engaged. Prince Takamatsu, younger 
brother of Emperor Hirohito of Japan; 
and Kikuko Tokugawa, granddaughter of 
the last of the Shoguns (feudal lords); at 
Tokyo. 








o 








Married. Helen Wills, champion lady 
tennis player; and Frederick S. Moody Jr., 
San Francisco broker; at Berkeley, Cal. 
At the simple ceremony witnessed by only 
eight people, Miss Wills wore a tailored 
suit, was unattended. 

Married. Representative William Igna- 
tius Nolan of Minnesota; and a Mrs. 
Estelle Flanders of Minneapolis; at Wash- 
ington. 





> 








Married. Representative Frederick 
Haskell Dominick of South Carolina; and 
Miss Alva M. Seger, daughter of Repre- 
sentative & Mrs. George Nicholas Seger 
of New Jersey; at Washington. 








Suit Dropped. A breach of promise 
action against James Joseph (‘Gene’) 
Tunney, retired champion fisticuffer; by 
Mrs. Katherine King Fogarty. divorcée, of 
Fort Worth, Tex.; at Bridgeport, Conn. 

= 

Sued. Mrs. Katherine King Fogarty; 
by James Joseph Tunney; at Bridgeport, 
Conn. The charge: Extortion, defama- 
tion of character. 











Divorced. George Palmer Putnam, 
Manhattan publisher; by Mrs. Dorothy 
Binney Putnam; at Reno. Grounds: fail- 
ure to provide. 


Elected. Philip R. Clarke, of Chicago; 
to be president of Central Trust Co. of 
Illinois. Joseph Edward Otis, retiring 
president, will become board chairman. 
Retiring Board Chairman Charles Gates 
Dawes will be Honorary Chairman. 


° 








Promoted. Commander Richard Eve- 
lyn Byrd, polar explorer; to the rank of 
Rear Admiral, U. S. N., retired; by act of 
Congress. 

Discontinued. The famed architec- 
tural firm of Carrére & Hastings (Manhat- 
tan), builders of New York Public Library, 
Arlington Memorial Amphitheatre to the 
Unknown Soldier. Reason: the death of 
Partner Thomas Hastings (Trme, Nov. 4). 
Partner John Merven Carrére died in 1911. 

Birthday. Paul Allman Siple of Erie, 
Pa., Sea Scout (branch of Boy Scouts of 
America), youngest member of the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition; in Little America. 


Age: 21. National Scout Commissioner 
Daniel Carter (“Duffle Bag”) Beard, 


felicitated him over the radio, announced 
his promotion to grade of mate of the Sea 


Scout Ship Niagara. Concluded Commis- 
sioner Beard: “Oh, say! Don't forget to 
bring back a coop of penguins and a school 
of killer whales. They will need them to 
guard you on the flagship Niagara.” 





. 


Birthday. Albert Abraham Michelson, 
measurer of light, first U. S. Nobel Prize- 
man in science (physics, 1907), waose op- 
tical studies gave Albert Einstein a main 
clue to the Relativity Theory.* Age 77. 
He marked the week by resigning as head 
of the physics department at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago because of ill health. Next 
spring at Pasadena, Calif., Professor Mi- 
chelson, now convalescing from an opera- 
tion, will peer through a very straight 
corrugated iron pipe, from which air will 
have been evacuated, to determine more 
accurately than heretofore the speed of 
light. 





Y 








Birthday. Prince George of England; 
at Sunningdale where he has been suffer- 
ing from insomnia. Age: 27 (see p. 17). 





Birthday. Joseph (“Soso”) Dzugash- 
vili, alias Josef Stalin, “Steel Man” Dic- 
tator of Soviet Russia, wielder of greater 
authority over a greater area than any 
man since Tamerlane the Great. Age: 50. 
Because of the proximity of his and 
Christ’s birthdays, his parents destined 
him for the church. Expelled from semi- 
nary at the age of 17, in 1898 he adopted 
100% communism as his philosophy, his 
religion. He has never deviated. On his 
birthday last week every newspaper in 
Moscow devoted its first four pages en- 
tirely to “Soso” Stalin 








o 


Died. Hunt Wentworth, 34, Chicago 
socialite, Harvardman, Lampoon editor, 
voted the handsomest and funniest man in 
his class (1917), War veteran, grand- 
nephew of twotime (1857-60) Mayor 
“Long John” Wentworth; at Chicago; by 
his own hand (pistol) in his mother’s 


house. He was engaged to marry Miss 
Eileen Smith (Trme, Nov. 4), whose 


mother was Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare. Reason advanced by his brother: 
despondency over idleness. 





Died. Representative William Kirk 
Kaynor of Massachusetts, with four 
others; at Bolling Field, Va.; in an air- 
plane accident (see p. 44). 





° 





Died. Governor Isaac Lee Patterson of 
Oregon, 70, oldtime state politician; at 
Salem, Ore.; of pneumonia 





o— 

Died. Judge Henry De Lamar Clay- 
ton, 72, longtime (1897-1914) Representa- 
tive from Alabama, author of the famed 
Clayton Act (to release labor from the 
strictures of the anti-trust laws); at Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; of pernicious anemia (see 
p. 11). 


*Professor Einstein is just three months older 
than Professor Michelson’s son by his first wife, 
Truman Michelson, 50, professor of ethnology at 
George Washington University. 
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Murder! 


MuRDER IN THE Moor—Thomas Kin- 
don—Dutton ($2). 

The excessively ugly, good-humored 
and unambitious Peregrine (‘‘Pithecan- 
thropus’’?) Smith, on a fortnight’s pedes- 
trian holiday from his police duties, meets 
up with an aggressive young Scottish engi- 
neer. They set out to cross Dukesmoor 
together in a thick fog. From the win- 
dow of the moorland house a face watches 
them menacingly. Through the fog comes 
faintly the tolling of a bell—a convict 
has escaped! At Oakmere Pool lies the 
dead body of a man, stripped to his un- 
derclothes. . . . Thus this thriller, in the 
somewhat old-fashioned English manner: 
plenty of atmosphere and a well-defined 
trail, with the red herrings a little brightly 
colored. Two characters stand out with 
pleasant eccentricity: old Mr. Hubbleby, 
who spends the daylight hours of his vaca- 
tion riding to and from London on express 
trains, sleeping at home every night; 
Pithecanthropus Smith, who is no believer 
in Sherlock Holmes. Says he: “Detectives 
frequently have to ask questions which 
seem impertinent at first, and prove irrel- 
evant at last.” 


THE SECRET OF 37 HARDY STREET— 
Robert J. Casey—Bobbs Merrill ($2). 

To reporters playing bridge in the office 
late at night comes Chief of Detectives 
Crewe, looking for his old friend Sands, 
a better detective than reporter. There 
has been a murder, and a queer one. The 
dead man sits at his dining room table, 
lashed to his chair; breakfast has been 
laid for. four, but nobody has touched it; 
everywhere is the thick stink of nicotine 
The setting is melodramatic, but the ac- 
tion is confused, realistic: the policemen, 
the loud-mouthed, low-browed coroner, 
the witnesses at the inquest, are photo- 
graphically true to type. The satire on 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order tocoverregularretail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Jor Pete—Florence E. McClinchey- -H olt($2.50) 
The squalid surroundings of an Ojibway Indian 
boy in northern Michigan make him neither a prig 
nor a wastrel, but a good Indian. 

Casanova — 8S. Guy Endore — John Day ($5). 
Casanova was arascal, but a picturesque and able 
one. Author Endore tells the story, then tells how 
much of it is to be believed. 
Tue Crimson Circte—Edge 
day, Doran ($2). The indefatiga 
offers another tale of mystery 
up to his standard. 
GRANDMOTHER. Brown’s HuNnpDRED YEARS 
Harriet Connor Brown —Litile, Brown ($3). 100 
years of U.S. domesticity and domestic history 
made memorable by an old lady’s keen reminis- 
cences. 


é Double- 
edgar Wallace 


and murder, well 





Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 


things political, policial, is at times more 
than implicit. In every detective story 
there should be a star detective but here 
he is fallible enough to seem human. 


Corpse GUARDS ParADE—Milward Ken- 
nedy-~Crime Club ($2). 

When the corpse of a bearded man, 
dressed only in pajamas, was found 
stretched on the pavement of London’s 
Horse Guards Parade, it seemed a fairly 
simple matter to identify him. But it soon 
turned out that: his beard was false, a 
patch of his left eyebrow shaved; he had 
been dead six hours, though he was seen 
alive only an hour before his body was 
found; he had been killed by a blow on the 
head, and shot afterwards. The finding of 
the murderer is a comparatively simple 
matter after it is proved who was mur- 
dered. Five detectives, professional and 
amateur, work at the unraveling: though 
some smart readers may guess the answer, 
it will be a seasoned crime-story fan who 
can guess which of these dark horses 
finally comes in ahead. 


Z 
o-——- 





W orld Citizen 


FRANKLIN, THE APOSTLE OF MODERN 
Times — Bernard Fay — Little, Brown 
($3). 

Though Benjamin Franklin was born in 
Boston (1706), he settled in Philadelphia, 
often visited Manhattan, spent some years 
in England, traveled on the Continent, 
reached the peak of his career in France. 
It is not inappropriate that this compre- 
hensive and readable biography of the 
first U. S. world-citizen has been written 
by a Frenchman. 

As a small child, Ben was “courageous, 
active and clever, rather than firm in his 
principles.” He once amused his father 
by advising him to cut out the blessing 
before meals, instead to bless the pantry 
cupboard once for all and thus save valu- 
able time. Though he was destined for 
the ministry, after two years’ schooling 
his father realized that Ben would do bet- 
ter in trade, took him out of school, made 
him assist in the family’ candle-shop. 
When Ben was twelve he was made ap- 
prentice to his older brother James, a 
printer; soon he was contributing anony- 
mous articles, signed Mrs. Silence Dogood, 
to his brother’s New England Courant. 
But Ben and James could not get along; 
at 17 Ben ran away, sailed to Manhattan, 
walked to Philadelphia. There he worked 
in the printing shop of one Keimer. He 
made many friends, among them Governor 
William Keith of Pennsylvania. At Keith’s 
advice he went to London to finish his 
typographical education. In London 
“already there were three daily news- 
papers, the leading ones of the world, ten 
tri-weeklies, and five weeklies.” 

In London Ben had his ups and downs: 
friends failed him, he got into near- 
scrapes over women. “Thus his moral 
renovation began. Like a good Bostonian, 
he gave moral lectures to others to cure 
himself.” In 1726 he returned to Phila- 
delphia, went to work in earnest. Soon 
he was a figure in the community: founded 
a club (the Junto), married, joined the 











The Supreme 
HOLIDAY 


OLLOW the sunshine trail to 

West Palm Beach “Where Sum- 
mer Spends the Winter.” Where all 
winter long it’s playtime, nighttime 
or daytime. Where you meet your 
friends, and where those you meet 
become your friends. Where you fish 
or hunt, golf or bathe; absorb the 
sun-rays on ocean beaches, play 
games on the city recreation grounds 
—so joyous, so invigorating, so com- 
fortable, so exhilarating! And what 
more could a holiday, a winter vaca- 
tion offer? Read much more in our 
attractive booklet, addressing W. GC. 
Swinehart, P. O. Drawer B-58, 
CITY OF WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA, 
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Masons, printed an almanac (Poor Rich- 
ard’s), was a colonel in the French & 
Indian War, founded a hospital. He be- 
came the biggest printer in the Colonies 
and was made deputy postmaster-general. 
His electrical experiments (demonstration 
of the identity of lightning and electricity) 
won him a Fellowship in the Royal Soci- 
ety. He was sent to London to get 

















BERNARD FAy 


“Love was such a pressing need 


Pennsylvania freed of the Penns and made 
a crown colony. 

When the Revolution came he was a big 
man. He corrected Thomas Jefferson's 
rhetorical Declaration of Independence, 
went to France as Commissioner, crowned 
his career by persuading France to recog- 
nize U. S. independence (March 20, 1778). 
In France he became the rage, his plain, 
shrewd honesty a cult. Turgot wrote a 
verse about him: Eripuit coelo fulmen 
sceptrumque tyrannis—“‘He has snatched 
from heaven the thunderbolt and the 
scepter from tyrants.” Ladies kissed him 
Said he: “Somebody, it seems, gave it 
out that I lov’d Ladies; and then every- 
body presented me their Ladies (or the 
Ladies presented themselves) to be em- 
braced, that is to have their Necks kissed. 
For as to kissing of Lips or Cheeks it is 
not the Mode here; the first is reckon’d 
rude. and the other may rub off the Paint.” 
At 78, his great task accomplished, he 
sailed for home, kept himself occupied on 
the voyage by writing two treatises: The 
Causes & Cures of Smoky Chimneys, De- 
scription of a New Stove for Burning of 
Pitcoal and Consuming All Its Smoke. In 
1790, at the age of 84, he died. 

Author Fay: “The secret of 
Franklin was his memory and his shrewd 
cleverness. It was easy for him to recall 
the slightest detail of even distant events, 
and he had a plan for everything.” In 
spite of his careful creed of moderation, 
Ben was “cheerful and fond of good living, 
a hearty drinker and a good story teller.” 
Also, though Author Fay does not labor 
the point, Ben had little saintliness in his 
blood: in 1785 he had a great-grandson, 
the illegitimate son of the illegitimate son 
of his illegitimate son. Author Fay, 
ironic but appreciative, thus describes the 


Says 





meeting of Franklin and Voltaire: when 
Ben presented his grandson to the philoso- 
pher and asked for a blessing, Voltaire 
“blessed him in the name of God and 
Liberty. None in the audience could 
restrain their tears.. Love was such a 
pressing need in the 18th Century! They 
had forgotten that Monsieur de Voltaire 
had scarcely any faith in Liberty and none 
at all in God... .” 

The Author. Bernard Fay, 36, unmar- 
ried, was born in Paris, has taken all 
possible French professorial degrees, is 
Professor in the Faculty of Letters in the 
University of Clermont-Ferrand. During 
the War he served as captain, won the 
Croix de Guerre, Médaille de Léopold I. 
Since 1921 he has spent alternate years 
in France and the U. S. lecturing at 
Columbia, Chicago, Northwestern, Iowa 
State universities. Other Fay books: A 
Panorama of Contemporary French Lit- 
erature, The Revolutionary Spirit im 
France and America at the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century, Since Victor Hugo: 
French Literature of Today. Franklin 
was the December choice of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. 


Sailor 


ADMIRAL FRANKLIN BUCHANAN — 
Charles Lee Lewis—Norman, Remington 
($3.50). 

Every U. S. schoolboy knows about the 
fight in Hampton Roads between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, and about the 
naval battle in Mobile Bay, when Farragut 
said, “Damn the torpedoes! Jouett, full 
speed! Four bells, Captain Drayton!” But 
many a schoolboy’s parents may have for- 
gotten how one man played a principal 
role in both duels, was wounded in both. 
He was Franklin Buchanan, Admiral, Con- 
federate States Navy. 

Franklin Buchanan, probably named 
after the late great Ben Franklin, was born 
in Baltimore in 1800. At 15 he entered the 
U. S. Navy as midshipman, at $19 a month, 
and, like other midshipmen, found it hard 
to buy all the proper uniforms on that pay. 
At 23 he served under Commodore David 
Porter against the Caribbean pirates. Six 
years later he went as third lieutenant to 
the famed frigate Constellation, four years 
older than himself, which had spouted 
broadsides against the French, the English, 
the pirates of Tripoli. In 1835 he married 
Anne Catherine Lloyd of Baltimore, who 
bore him eight children—all daughters. 
When the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
was founded (1845), Buchanan was made 
Superintendent. A stern disciplinarian, he 
once unbent so far as to forward the fol- 
lowing application from 38 cadets to the 
Secretary of the Navy: “Sir—We the un- 
dersigned midshipmen of the Naval School 
at Annapolis respectfully request permis- 
sion to wear our beards, with the exception 
of that portion of it upon the upper lip.” 

When the Mexican War broke out 
(1846), there was no holding Sailor Bu- 
chanan: he applied for active service, was 
accepted, and saw it. “For services. ren- 
dered in Mexico,” he was officially com- 
plimented by the Maryland Legislature, 
presented with 160 acres in Iowa. The 
Civil War found him in command of Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. He resigned, later 
asked to have his resignation reconsidered ; 


was told curtly that his name had been 
“stricken from the rolls of the Navy.” 
Sailor Buchanan said good-bye to his 
family, went to Richmond, became captain 
in the Confederate Navy. In March, 1862, 
in the reconditioned, ironclad Merrimac 
(rechristened the Virginia) he sallied out 
against the Union fleet blockading Nor- 
folk. As they went into action, Sailor 
Buchanan spoke to his men. Said he: 
“Those ships must be taken, and you shall 
not complain that I do not take you close 
enough. Go to your guns!”’ Down went the 
U. S. S. Cumberland; the Congress went 
up in flames. Sailor Buchanan, wounded 
in the thigh, was promoted to Admiral. 
Soon after the Virginia’s drawn battle with 
the Monitor, Norfolk was abandoned, the 
Virginia scuttled. 

Buchanan’s last and best fight was at 
Mobile Bay, two years later. As the iron- 
clad Tennessee headed for the midst of 
Farragut’s squadron, Buchanan ordered his 
bow gun “not to fire until the vessels are 
in actual contact.” Surrounded by three 
monitors and all of Farragut’s battleships, 
“for more than an hour [the Tennessee | 
withstood the combined pounding of 200 
guns.” Buchanan’s leg was broken. Said 
he: “Well, Johnston, they have got me 
again. You'll have to look out for her 
now; it is your fight.” Soon after, the 
Tennessee ran up the white flag, Buchanan 
was taken prisoner. Exchanged in 65, he 
returned to Mobile, helped defend the city 
until its capture, then gave his parole. 
When the war was over, he left his family 
once more, but only for a year, when he 
went back to Mobile as Secretary and 




















ADMIRAL BUCHANAN 


“Go to your guns!” 


State Manager of the Alabama Branch of 
the Life Association of America. His last 
years were spent with his family in his 
mansion at Easton, Maryland, where 
Death came for him when he and the cen- 
tury were 74 years old. 

The Author. Author Charles Lee Lewis 
specializes on naval warfare. His other 
books: Famous American Naval Officers; 
Life of Matthew Fontaine Maury, Path- 
finder of the Seas; Famous Old-W orld Sea 
Fighters. 
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A prercinc shriek shattered the mid- 
night silence of the Conrad house- 
hold, in New York. Tracing the 
sounds of hysterical sobbing, Mr. 
Conrad* found their maid sitting 
up in bed frantic with fright. Awak- 
ened by a stealthy noise, she had 
seen the shadowy form of a man in 
her doorway. Investigation revealed 
the burglar had taken practically 
every piece of jewelry in the house. 
(Claim 45-RB-29358) 

The Harts* of Pasadena employed 
a servant who proved dishonest. She 
vanished with $800 worth of table 
and bed linen. (Claim 33-BR-55229) 


The Richards* of Philadelphia, 
while absent from home, were robbed 
of oriental rugs, draperies and mis- 
cellaneous furnishings valued at 
$3480. Unfortunately Mr. Richards 
carried only $2000 insurance. (Claim 
4-BR-98253) 


Mr. Johnstone* of Longview, 
Texas, while making a roadside tire 
repair was held up by highwaymen 
who took his cash and jewelry. We 
paid Mr. Johnstone $850. (Claim 
18-BPH-21015) 

These claims, like all just claims, 
Etna met with promptness. Insur- 
ance could not make restitution of 
the stolen property, but its cash 
value promptly was made good up 
to the limit of the coverage. 

There is an A2tna policy or bond 
to protect against every insurable 
risk. The protection and _ service 
given under A£tna policies reaches 
from coast to coast and is the per- 
sonal interest of 20,000 representa- 
tives equipped and willing to care 
for your insurance necessities always, 
wherever you may be. Let the A£tna- 
izer in your community arrange a 
program of protection commensu- 
rate with your needs. 

The 4tna Life group consists of 
The 4£tna Life Insurance Company, 
The 22tna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, The Automobile Insurance 
Company, The Standard Fire In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


* These names are fictitious. All other 
details are authentic. 


SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS 
A MAN WORTH KNOWING 








SERVICE 


starions J} Burroughs Portable Subtractor 
| L 
oo oe Combines direct subtraction with r genre 


CITIES 
addition and multiplication. Easy 


to carry—speedy to operate. 


Machine illustrated: Capacity 999,999.99 
Price delivered in U. S. A. $125, in Canada $145 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6444 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











